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Prize Essay Contest 
by 
World Affairs 


Subject: Collaboration Between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations for Postwar 


World Order. 


AIMS OF THE CONTEST 


The reconstruction of international order at the end of the present war 
will be excessively difficult. It will require the cooperation of many 
nations. The close collaboration of the English speaking nations is 
essential. The United States and Great Britain have proclaimed their 
objectives in the Atlantic Charter and in the Lend-Lease Compact of 
February 23, 1942. The American people should be made thoroughly 
aware of their world-wide responsibilities. This essay contest should 
help to focus attention on so vital a subject and be productive of valu- 
able ideas and proposals. 


RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST 


1. The contest is open to all regularly registered undergraduates in properly 
accredited degree-granting institutions in the United States. 


2. The subject of the essay shall be “Collaboration Between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations for Postwar World Order.” 


3. The essay must be an original contribution prepared for this contest; no 
previously published article may be used. 


4. The essay must be typed double spaced on one side of white paper, size 8 x 
10% inches with a left-hand margin of two inches. 


5. A bibliography of pertinent material used in preparing the essay must be 
appended. Footnotes may be used at the discretion of the author. 


6. The essay should contain not more than five thousand words. 


7. The essay must be submitted to the editors of Wortp Arraris not later than 
January 1, 1943 and should be accompanied by a duly authenticated statement 
that the student is properly registered in the university. 


8. Prominent judges will be selected by the editors of Wortp Arrairs and their 
decisions will be final. 


9. The winning essay will be published by the American Peace Society in what- 
ever form it deems desirable. All essays submitted will become the property 
of the Society. 


10. To the author of the winning essay will be awarded a prize of five hundred 
dollars. 
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Christianity and 
National-Socialism 


By OTTO OF AUSTRIA 


NE of the most important and disturbing aspects of the national- 

socialist attempt at world revolution, world domination is the 
ideological content of the Hitler movement. In many of his utterances 
the German Fuehrer has emphasized that his movement was not a po- 
litical party, but essentially a Weltanschauung, a conception of life. He 
added, that this conception of life was a complete one, that is to say, it 
covers everything a human being might need. 

These statements and the promise to be totalitarian, which means 
to tolerate no other concept besides his own, were made by Hitler long 
before his accession to power. Nobody could ignore them and every- 
body, or at least every ableminded person in Germany had been so 
informed. But the tragedy was, that as in Germany so also in other 
countries, many people did not want to realize the real character of the 
Nazi-danger. It seems to be our fate to be wishful thinkers. 

Now that a whole continent is under Hitler’s heel and he is able to 
menace practically the whole world, it is our duty to study all the 
characteristics of Hitler’s revolution. 

One of the most controversial aspects of the Nazi ideology is its 
attitude towards Christianity. The countries under the German domina- 
tion know that there is complete incompatibility between the German 
regime and the Christian religion. They know that Nazism is fighting 
religion. But unfortunately on this side of the ocean—even in ecclesi- 
astical circles—one finds too often an appalling ignorance or misinter- 
pretation of the religious situation in Europe. Hitler and his friends 
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state openly their aims. The Nazi doctrine is accessible to everybody. 
Even a brief study of it can give us a clear answer in this respect 
whether Nazism and Christianity can live peacefully together. 

The first question which arises is whether Christianity as such can 
live and function in so absolutely totalitarian a state such as Nazi 
Germany. 

To make this problem clear we must consider the basic attitude 
of Christianity concerning the relation of the individual and the state. 
The individual in the Christian conception is the very center of the 
created world, because his immortal soul belongs to God alone. Chris- 
tianity has been established by God to help the individual to attain 
man’s ultimate goal which is the perfection enabling him to merit the 
beatific vision of God. Therefore the spiritual realm belongs to the 
Church. For this purpose the Christian thinks God has given by natural 
law to individuals a certain number of rights and freedom of will. In- 
dividuals joining together form the first natural unity, the family, 
which by the same natural law has certain rights, among them the 
free education of the children. In the last place only comes another 
natural institution, the state, composed of individuals and families. 
The function of the state is to protect and not to usurp the prior rights 
of individuals and families, to promote the common welfare, and to 
engage in other activities only, if such are beyond the ability or the 
means of the individuals and the family. 

On this basic issue the conception of Totalitarianism as represented 
by Nazi Germany has been often and clearly expressed. For example 
the official Nazi Party publication: “National sozialistische Monat- 
shefte,” said in its issue of September, 1938: “It is said that the body 
belongs to the state, and the soul to the Church or God. This is no 
longer the case. The whole man, body and soul, belongs to the German 
nation and to the German state. The latter has also taken all matters 
of faith under its own control.” 

On the same subject Dr. Robert Ley, leader of the German Labour- 
front, today the mightiest organization in Germany, said: “The party 
claims the totality of the soul of the German people. It cannot and will 
not suffer that another party or party doctrine should dominate in 
Germany. Upon admission to the National Socialist order of leaders 
the man belongs to the party body and soul. The party gives him every- 
thing, if he in return gives all that he has to the party.” 

The significance of these quotations is obvious. The subject of 
totalitarianism belongs to the state and the party. He belongs to them 
body and soul, in all their possible expressions, and the state as the 
owner of the individual may modify or annul at will the rights of the 
individual. It is clear that if the state or the party claims total domina- 
tion of a man’s body and soul, then the Catholic and Protestant re- 
ligions, claiming jurisdiction over the souls of their adherents, must 
clash with the Nazi regime. And this situation arises in a state whose 
efficiency in the control of the individual and the family is beyond all 
doubt. 
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This clash in basic conceptions gives us a clear answer to the first 
question. Over and over again the Pope, Protestant Bishops and Catholic 
Bishops have declared in their public utterances, that Churches are 
unable to work in a totalitarian state like present Nazi Germany. 

And the Nazi point of view has come to the same conclusion. Only 
recently the deputy Fuehrer Martin Bormann, who has replaced Rudolf 
Hess as the head of the National Socialist party, stated: “The National 
Socialist point of view is irreconcilable with the Christian.” 

But it might be said, that while this may be correct theoretically, 
it would not be so in the field of practical policy. There are still people 
left, who sincerely doubt that Nazism is seeking to liquidate Christianity. 
They believe that Hitler is not persecuting religion, but trying simply 
to enforce a policy of separation of religion from all strictly non-re- 
ligious activities. They doubt therefore, whether there are people who 
have actually suffered for their religious faith. The whole complex of 
this question can be answered in two ways: 

There is an open religious persecution in the German-dominated 
realm today. Priests and ministers of all the Christian denomination 
have been put in concentration camps in large numbers. The number 
of Catholic Austrian priests in concentration camps today, according 
to conservative estimates, is not less than 507. Among them are very 
prominent Catholic leaders. The number of German, Polish, and Czech 
priests in concentration camps exceeds nine hundred. Recently, the 
German regime has established separate camps for priests and ministers, 
where it is said that the situation is even worse than in their famous 
camp of Dachau. 

As for Protestant ministers, let us only remember the name of Pastor 
Niemoeller. But if Pastor Niemoeller is known the world over, there are 
other less known Evangelical ministers who suffer the same things 
he does. 

The number of priests and ministers killed cannot be evaluated, but 
this number runs high. 

The reason for arrest of such persons is always the same: it is called: 
Abuse of the pulpit. In other words it is the crime of having preached 
the Gospel in such a manner that it is opposed to the totalitarian claim 
of the state. 

As for the Churches, they have been closed by the hundred since 
the outbreak of the war. The reason has always been, “the danger of 
air-raids,” or “lack of sufficient shelter.” But it is to be noted that 

churches have been closed mainly in areas where air-raids never oc- 
curred, as for example in Austria. As Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich, 
said in his New Year sermon: “Buildings belonging to the Church and 
to religious orders are confiscated on a far larger scale than pri- 
vate ones.” This statement was amplified by the sermon of Bishop 
Francis R. Bornewasser of Trier (Germany) in which he declared: 
“In the ecclesiastical province of Cologne 47 convents fell victims to 
the onset of confiscation last summer alone. In 25 churches and chapels 
the eternal light was quenched. When German troops entered the Polish 
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city of Posen in 1939, it had 30 public churches. Today there remain 
only 3 in which divine worship is still held. The rest have been con- 
verted to use as warehouses, riding schools and the like. Thirteen are 
closed. In the whole diocese of Posen only 45 of 431 public churches 
are left.” 

But this violent form of persecution is not the most dangerous one. 
The real danger for religion lies in the non-bloody insiduous persecu- 
tion by the state. This terrible new form of extermination, which spares 
the body, but destroys the soul of subjects of totalitarian states, has two 
main purposes: The capture of youth and the isolation of priests and 
ministers through the suppression of their recruiting opportunities and 
by preventing all possibility of the clergy communicating with believers. 

The Third Reich imposes its total domination on the youth by two 
methods: the unified Nazi school, and the Hitler youth. 

The unified Nazi-school has successfully supplanted all types of de- 
nominational schools, be they Catholic or Protestant. The process of 
this supplanting ranges from the simple and brutal closing of the de- 
nominational schools to the extermination through progressive personal 
terrorism. The first method has been applied in areas where a strong 
resistance could be foreseen, as for example in Austria. Until October 
1, 1938, that is to say, five and a half months after the German occupa- 
tion of Austria, all denominational schools had to disappear. The 
Catholic University of Salzburg was closed within three weeks after 
the German occupation. The other method was applied in regions of 
less resistance. It consisted of a very strong economic and administrative 
pressure on the parents, forcing them to withdraw their children from 
the denominational school. By this latter decree, the Nazi unified school 
was imposed on Germany and in all the countries which were incor- 
porated in Hitler’s Reich. 

It would be a very grave mistake to consider this unified Nazi school 
as neutral or even ignorant of religion. The Nazi school is positively 
anti-Christian. Ministers and priests have no access to these schools 
and there are on the regular program lectures on “Weltanschauung” or 
the philosophy of life with a fighting anti-religious spirit. The main 
topic is the racial idea and the racial superiority of Germany as opposed 
to the Christian idea of the equality of men. 

As for the Hitler-youth, it monopolizes all young people during 
their free time. This Hitler-youth is compulsory in nearly all German 
and German-incorporated countries with the exception of certain sec- 
tions in Austria where popular resistance compelled the Germans not 
to insist on enforcement of the measure, at least up to this time. This 
Hitler-youth organization takes the children mainly on the free Sundays, 
thus keeping them from Sunday worship. On the other hand, there is 
much ideological training in the Hitler-youth and anti-religious songs 
are strictly enforced. This organization is also obligatory for girls who 
are sent to the so called: “B.D.M. camps.” 

If a boy coming of age appears to have special intellectual ability, 
he is sent by the Hitler-youth to special camps called the “Ordensbur- 
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gen.” According to the German law, every young man who wishes later 
to get a higher position as a state or party official or as an economic 
leader, can be selected only if he has first served for a while in the 
“Ordensburg.” But to be admitted to an Ordensburg, there is a condition 
that every person must first have left the Church of which he was mem- 
ber. According to reports I have received there is in the Ordensburg, 
besides training in sports, teaching of “Mein Kampf” and Rosenbergs 
“Mythos,” a daily service of worship to the German race. This wor- 
ship is copied more or less from the Catholic mass and is held before 
an altar dedicated to the Nazi heroes Horst-Wessel, Planetta and Schla- 
geter. Instead of the Gospel, parts of “Mein Kampf” are read. 

In this connection it is interesting to note, that German totalitarian- 
ism, in its infernal efficiency, has even thought of the possible Christian 
influence of the older generation on youth. In order to eliminate 
Christian influence of the older generation on youth. In order to 
eliminate it, the National-Socialist regime menaces every person with 
the concentration-camp who attempts to counteract the teachings of the 
school or the Hitler-youth. Children are openly encouraged to de- 
nounce their parents. For example, a regulation of the Hitler-youth 
in Vorarlberg, a province of Austria, provides that any child who de- 
nounces reactionary parents shall have an immediate advancement in 
the Nazi-youth hierarchy which confers consequently absolute security 
of success in the school examinations. It is a well established policy 
to foster in Hitler-youth hatred between generations, by making older 
persons despicable to youth. 

The second move towards the cold destruction of Christianity is 
by the destruction of the clergy, and of all possibility for the clergy com- 
municating with believers. In Austria for example there is only the 
Catholic Seminary left and there is no longer a school for Protestant 
ministers. The situation is very simalr in Bohemia and in Germany. 
Furthermore, through suppression of the religious press and of religious 
organizations, it is absolutely impossible for the clergy to communicate 
legally with persons outside of the Church. By these methods, the 
creation of a young clergy is seriously hampered and the clergy itself, 
isolated from the people, is thus exposed to every exaction from the 
Nazi organization. 

Considering these facts,—and I have been able to outline barely a 
limited number of them—vwe can state without any possible denial, that 
Nazism is seeking to destroy Christianity. As Cardinal Faulhaber of 
Munich recently said: “It seems like a reversion to the times of Nero 
or Diocletian.” 

If it be admitted that National-Socialism is persecuting religion, 
there follows one aspect of the relations between the German regime and 
Christianity, which is even more dangerous for religion. This aspect 
is the fact, that Hitler calls his movement a Weltanschauung. This gives 
rise to the question: Is National-Socialism in itself a religion? 

This question has been very much discussed. But for a true Chris- 
tian a positive answer can not admit the slightest doubt as soon as he 
remembers that the Nazi government created the dogma of the basic in- 
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equality of men on racial grounds. This dogma denies officially one of 
the fundamentals of Christianity, namely the absolute equality of men 
before God. 

This issue in itself has not been considered sufficiently in certain 
quarters. It can be proved, that Nazism in addition to its “racism” 
is actually a new pagan religion. In this regard we must consider what 
leading persons of the German regime are saying, since the German 
Chancellor claims to be responsible for the utterances of his leaders. 
The man who today is charged with the ideological leadership of Ger- 
many is Alfred Rosenberg. He is, therefore, the most authentic inter- 
preter of Nazi ideology Hitler himself said of him, “he is the man who 
gave our philosophy its profoundest expression.” Alfred Rosenberg has 
written a book, “The Myth of the Twentieth Century,” a book, ranking 
next to Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” in official approval. This book fur- 
nishes the doctrine of the new Nazi religion. 

In it Rosenberg talks of the German race as the ultimate source of 
inspiration, as the fountainhead of all values. All created value has been 
produced by the German race. As opposed to all revealed religions, the 
defense of the God-like German man reposes in a new religion, the 
religion of blood and soil. The God of this new religion is not a per- 
sonal deity, but is identified with the universe. Equality of men before 
God does not exist. The leaders of the Nordic race constitute the clergy 
of the new religion. At the same time, they form the state. Infallibility 
belongs to them. Redemption is not salvation from sin, but from in- 
feriority. The Fuehrer is a Messiah, who liberates those of Nordic 
blood and makes of them the dominant race. Men are redeemed not 
by the blood of Christ, but by the purity of their Nordic blood. Im- 
mortality does not belong to the soul, but derives from the race. The 
teachings of Christ are of a lower moral order, because the new com- 
mandment of the coming moral order is “Only that is right which 
serves the German people and the German race.” 

These teachings, according to Rosenberg, will find their expression 
in a German national church, built on national and individual honor. 
The teaching of this church and of its ministers will be subordinated to 
the interest of the German race. As for education, the pre-requisite of 
this German education will be the acknowledgment, that it is not Chris- 
tendom which has brought us civilization, but that Christianity owes its 
true values to the German character. 

These are the outlines of the new German religion. There can be 
no unbiased person who will deny that Nazism is in itself a new pagan 
religion. This fact has often been stressed in most authoritative quar- 
ters. Let us only recall the famous Encyclical of Pope Pius XI. “Mit 
brennender Sorge,” and the many declarations of both Catholic and 
Protestant bishops. 

Given this basic opposition between Christianity and National- 
Socialism it is clear that a victory of Nazism, with the efficiency of the 
modern German state, would accomplish the most ruthless and devas- 
tating persecution of Christianity the world has hitherto known. 

In the presence of this grave danger, Christianity could not be 
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neutral. As in the past, the Christian forces have united in a fight for 
the eternal truth they represent. 

In the countries at war Christian leaders have done more than their 
share to support the war effort of their respective lands. In the occu- 
pied countries, the different Christian denominations are the back- 
bone of resistance to the invader. 

But the most interesting aspect is the attitude of the Christians in 
Germany itself. They are in a much more difficult position than any of 
the others, because after all, Germany is their country. Nevertheless 
we are witnessing a progressively stiffening attitude towards the Nazi 
regime and its leadership. 

So far, neither the Catholic Church in Germany, nor the confessional 
Evangelical Church in that country has ever pledged its support to the 
Nazi cause. When for the last time, the Catholic bishops of Germany 
met at Fulda, the Nazi official agency triumphantly declared that they 
would make a declaration in support of Chancellor Hitler. But although 
governmental pressure was very violent, no such declaration was ever 
published. And in the last weeks we had the very strong statements of 
Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich and the declaration of the heroic bishop 
of Muenster, Count Galen. These statements are so clear, that Hitler 
can now no longer attempt to deceive the Catholics of Germany. 

This common attitude of all true Christians goes farther today than 
pure opposition to Nazism. It has furnished a common positive plat- 
form for the coming settlement after this war is over. The five points 
for the coming peace, which have been proposed by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII, have today united not only, as is quite natural, all Catholics, 
but have also been endorsed by the heads of the Protestant Churches in 
Great Britain. This common attitude on a positive issue is unprecedented 
in history and permits high hopes for the future. 

The five points of the Pope were: 


1. The right to life and independence of all nations, large, small, strong or 
weak, must be safeguarded. 

2. Disarmament must be mutually accepted, organic and progressive, both in 
letter and spirit. 

3. International institutions must be created or recast to insure the loyal and 
faithful execution of international agreements. 

4. Real needs and just demands of nations and peoples should be benevolently 
examined. 

5. A peace settlement must be dictated by a sense of acute responsibility 
which weighs human statutes according to the holy, unshakable rules of 
divine law. 


It is quite obvious that such a peace plan could never be operative in 
a world dominated by Adolf Hitler. In the words of the German Chan- 
cellor himself the weak nations have no right to live, while Christians 
are standing for this right. Since future peace must be based on Chris- 
tian law, it cannot be attained under the aims advocated by the German 
government. 

But these Christian peace aims are in their high inspiration the 
basis of those of President Roosevelt. It is indeed a great encourage- 
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ment for all true Christians and all true patriots to know, that the leader 
of the greatest fighting democracy has the same views on the coming 
peace as the spiritual leaders. And if a peace is established on these 
lines; if we are coming to have a revival of the Christian spirit in the 
world, then all the sacrifices in blood and goods will not have been 
in vain. 





How to Deal With Germany 


By F. WILHELM SOLLMANN 


For over twenty years an editor and lecturer in Germany, a member 

for some time of the German Reichstag and Secretary of the Interior 

under Chancellor Stresemann, exiled for political reasons in 1933, 

Dr. Sollmann is now staff member of the Graduate School of Re- 

ligious and Social Studies maintained by the Society of Friends at 
Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pennsylvania 


HIS war started because German nationalism, since 1933 ruling 

the country on a totalitarian basis, refused to be reconciled to the 
European order, established by the Treaty of Versailles in 1920. Ger- 
man nationalism, backed by industrialists, big landowners, many Aryan 
intellectuals and sections of farmers and middleclass groups, strove for 
clear hegemony on the European continent. This aim left the decision 
to Great Britain and the United States, either to accept the permanent 
threat of a Germanized and militarized European continent with 500 
million inhabitants and tremendous material power, or to resist Ger- 
many’s aspirations. 

The European war expanded into a global war because Japan’s 
nationalism aimed at an Asiatic empire of half the population of the 
earth, 1,000 million inhabitants, with immense material resources. 
Great Britain, the U. S. A. and Russia fight because they could not feel 
safe if Germany and Japan succeeded wholly or partially to reach their 
goals. 

These facts offer little chance that the war may be ended before a 
clear military decision is reached. The will to victory in the allied 
nations is aroused by the terrifying vision of being at the mercy of 
German and Japanese empires, the power of which would surpass that 
of all empires known in history. 

That is the issue. It will be decided by blood and iron on the battle- 
fields. The decision however will also be influenced by psychological 
warfare. The reports from Thailand, Burma and India, for instance, 
prove clearly the great importance of political psychology. 

So far only one statesman on the side of the Allies, Josef Stalin, has 
found the right kind of language to use effectively with the unknown 
but certainly numerous groups of Germans who never had anything to 
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do with German imperialistic plans. It is forgotten now or distorted 
by anti German emotions, that year after year under Wilhelm II nearly 
half of the German citizens voted against his imperialistic policy. One- 
third of the Germans votes, the Social-democratic, already under the 
Emperor were even cast for a democratic republic. There is no proof 
whatsoever that a majority of Germans approve Hitler’s aggressive for- 
eign policy. In the last free election, November 6th, 1932, the National- 
Socialists and their allies (Deutschnationale Volkspartei) mustered 14.7 
million, their opponents 20 million votes. There is no evidence whatso- 
ever that the German nation on the whole nourished dreams and plans 
of world empire. The chief reason of Hitler’s ruthless persecution of 
all political and religious opposition was his idea that Germany lost 
the war in 1918 because she was not united concerning the aims of the 
war. He complained about the lack of “Herdinstinct” in the Germans 
(Mein Kampf. Chapter, The State). Since the very beginning all of 
Hitler’s policy was directed towards terrorizing by brutal force, by a 
domestic Blitzkrieg, the large groups of Germans who favored inter- 
national political, economic and cultural understanding. 

The world is waiting for a revolution in Germany. This revolution 
is not possible until the Hitler terror is broken in Germany and in the 
occupied countries. There is no example in modern history that any 
nation has been able to overthrow a strong rulership before its armies 
were shattered on battlefields. Military defeat, not a spontaneous rise 
of the Frenchmen, disposed of Napoleon I and Napoleon III. German 
victories gave birth to the French Republic in 1870. Japanese victories 
precipitated the attempt of a Russian revolution in 1905, and German 
victories made it successful in 1917. Hindenburg’s and Ludendorff’s 
armies, not Kerensky and Lenin, destroyed the power of Czarism. The 
Austrian-Hungarian empire in 1918 was overthrown by Entente vic- 
tories, not by revolution of the oppressed national minorities and social 
groups. Before the German Emperor lost his throne, the German armies 
had been in hopeless retreat for months. 

The time of revolution behind barricades has passed. Active sabo- 
tage can easily be crushed by cruel punishment, as long as the army and 
police are in the hands of the dictators. The method and training and 
sacrificial discipline of passive resistance is not yet developed. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s teachings and experiments have inspired only a minority even 
in India. There is no evidence that his movement could face success- 
fully a totalitarian dictatorship. So far it has had to deal with liberal 
British governments. Gandhi was helped by a million sympathizers in 
Great Britain proper. They were free to express their criticism of the 
British government and their support for Gandhi’s demands. In Ger- 
many and in the German occupied countries any Gandhi would simply 
disappear or “commit suicide.” We, living in free countries, can only 
create bitterness in Germany and other European countries by recom- 
mending active resistance without sharing the risk. 

It is possible however in free countries for preparatory work look- 
ing towards a coming German and European revolution against Hitler 
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by giving the oppressed Europeans inside and outside Germany inspir- 
ing aims for war and peace. Such aims could be: (1) No capitulation 
to the claims of Germany and Japan for continental hegemony; (2) 
Clear renunciation by Great Britain, U. S. A. and Russia, of any 
imperialistic designs such as were practiced before the outbreak of this 
war, in any part of the world; (3) Recognition of the fact that the 
status quo of 1939 cannot be restored; (4) Restriction of national 
sovereignty through supranational political and economic units; (5) 
In this framework protection of smaller states against economic and 
political pressure by more powerful states; (6) A social order based 
on the merits of productive work. 

This article can deal only with Europe and Germany. Every Euro- 
pean plan will be illusory, if it does not consider the fear of Germany 
which exists in all European countries. This fear has weighed heavily 
on the European continent since the united German empire was pro- 
claimed in Versailles in 1871. The second Versailles in 1920 was only 
the consequence of that fear. In spite of my opposition to the Treaty 
of Versailles, especially because of its poisoning effect on the relations 
between Germany on the one side and France and Poland on the other 
side, I have always tried to understand the position of France. With 
her 40 million Frenchmen in Europe and sinking birthrate she faced 
a dynamic German bloc of 70-80 millions. Simply speaking of forgive- 
ness, reconciliation, good will and economic readjustment will not lead 
to anything. Germany has to find a place in Europe, which gives eco- 
nomic chances to her as one of the most efficient nations on earth, and 
at the same time prevents her from being a permanent danger for the 
peace of the world. 

Some people suggest that this problem be solved by dismembering 
Germany and putting her under permanent international control. Of 
all Utopian suggestions this is the most Utopian. Germany has been 
a united economic and political power for more than 70 years. In all 
emergencies the feeling of national unity has proved to be the strongest 
political force in Germany. Long before Hitler all important political 
parties, all organizations of labor and capital worked on a nationwide 
basis. Cultural and religious groups, whatever their philosophical and 
theological differences may have been, served the idea of a German 
civilization as Germany’s contribution to humanity. The attempt to 
separate western territories from Germany was one of the most fateful 
mistakes of France after the first world war. It weakened hopelessly 
those political groups in Germany which tried to counteract the tenden- 
cies for more centralization under Prussia’s leadership by plans to 
dissolve Prussia and to create a Federal Germany divided into states 
of equal size. The dismemberment of Germany’s economic and poli- 
tical structure certainly could be enforced by the victors. It would 
however never be endorsed by any conservative, liberal or socialist 
group inside Germany. Isolated German politicians, perhaps some em- 
bittered emigrés, might be ready to serve a regime imposed from out- 
side on Germany. But they would have exactly the same reputation 
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inside Germany as Laval has in France and Quisling in Norway. They 
would be able to survive only under permanent protection by their 
foreign bosses. No friend of international democracy can envisage 
such a situation as a possible solution of the age-old problem: Germany 
and Europe. 

Without voluntary cooperation of the German nation no European 
reconstruction is possible. That does not mean that we should gloss 
over the misdeeds of Germany since 1933. The German people have 
to take their large share of responsibility for Hitler’s dictatorship and 
its road of destruction in Europe. That is a demand of justice and the 
moral basis for the beginning of European reconciliation. The Germans 
should accept at least the following principles before meeting the allied 
nations at the peace table: 

“Punishment of all leading Germans who were responsible for the terror 
inside Germany since 1933 and its spread through Europe by invasion and 
war. Exclusion of all enrolled members of the National-Socialist Party and 
its active sympathizers from all political rights for a long period, in special 
cases for lifetime. Forming of labor battalions of millions of German na- 
tionalists for help in the rebuilding of devastated areas and resettlement of 
families driven from their homes by the Nazis. Land reform inside Germany, 
eliminating the big landowners and using their land for the settlement of 
peasants and workers. Removal of all leading executives of Germany’s 
heavy industries and mines. Their replacement by technical and commercial 
executives, who were in disgrace with the dictatorship. Permanent public 
control of these industries. Democratic administration and reeducation with 
the help of advisory committees formed by trusted democratic experts of 
Germany and countries with long democratic experience: U. S. A., Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Switzerland. Reduction of army and policeforce to num- 
bers and arms which make it impossible to wage a successful invasion.” 
Disarmament is perhaps the most difficult problem, because no tech- 

nical disarmament, even under the strongest international control, will 
be successful, if it is not accompanied by moral disarmament. Such 
a moral disarmament will never develop in a country discriminated 
against and surrounded by neighbors with high powered armaments. 
The Atlantic Charter in its eighth point advocates the onesided dis- 
armament of the aggressor nations, at least until general security is 
established. That may be very, very long. The experience with the 
onesided disarmament of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 
after 1919 does not invite the extension of this system on Italy and 
Japan besides Germany and her vassals. On the other hand it seems 
to be illusory to expect complete equality of rights immediately after 
this war. 

As to Europe the solution should be sought on a European and not 
on an isolated German basis. The whole continent is in a state of eco- 
nomic and political bankruptcy and latent civil war. The old Europe 
with its many sovereignties, currencies and custom barriers is gone. 
It continues to exist on prewar maps only. The choice is: either to 
restore and perhaps to improve a little the old borderlines and to police 
Germany, Italy and some smaller countries for an unpredictable time, 
or to form an economic and political system of the European continent. 
This would include the aggressor nations and give them the opportunity 
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to lose their present aggressor mentality in a development towards Euro- 
pean solidarity. That is not an ideological program and not an idealistic 
dream. European solidarity will become an urgent demand because the 
end of the war will show that neither relief work, nor reconstruction, 
nor credit, nor production and distribution, nor a spiritual rebirth will 
be possible with thirty or more sovereignties and national idiosyncracies. 
A European railroad-highway- and water system, a European utility sys- 
tem, a European federal reserve system, a European custom system, 
European associations of employers and workers can do much more to 
check economic and military aggression than plans of policing certain 
nations. It is one of the shortcomings of allied statesmanship that it 
does not proclaim the idea and aim of a European revolution against 
Hitler’s European slavery. Such a proclamation would appeal to the 
longing for solidarity in the European youth and would give it the great 
vision of uniting Europe by methods of a wide and flexible democracy. 
European unification is very difficult indeed, but less difficult certainly 
than Panamerican unity or unification of a liberated India, and yet both 
aims are widely considered realistic. Our plan would leave Russia out 
of the picture because under any economic or political system she will 
gravitate more to Asia than to Europe. One cannot extend a Euro- 
pean system to the very shores of Alaska. Russia is a continental federa- 
tion in herself and could live in very close economic and political re- 
lations with a European Federation. 

In the framework of a united Europe, Germany could offer all mili- 
tary and political guarantees against abuse of her great economic and 
personal potentialities. In a Europe no longer ruled by competition or 
balance of big powers Germany could even agree to divide her territory 
into three or four states as parts of the economic and political Federal 
system of Europe. 

To sum up: I believe that in two or three years from now the Allies 
will be in a position to impose a revengeful, punishing peace on Ger- 
many. I do not deny that the temptation will be great, after the stu- 
pidity of Germany’s foreign policy under the emperor and its stupidity 
and boundless brutality under Hitler. Such a peace might satisfy the 
desire to avenge severely violated justice. The consequences, however, 
would be at least doubtful from the viewpoint of reeducating the Ger- 
mans to national and international democracy. The break up of the 
nineteenth century Europe which has been in progress since 1914 as 
part of the world revolution, requires continental not nationalist solu- 
tions. Germany’s aggressive and arrogant nationalism can be overcome 
by a new social order inside Germany and by a new European order, 
which would exclude any hegemony whatsoever by Germany and pre- 
vent the growth of any other hegemony on the European continent. 
Seen from a global perspective, Europe will play a very modest role 
after the war, compared with its world leadership until 1914. The eco- 
nomic and political decline of the European continent requires conti- 
nental solidarity for the simple but convincing reason of survival. 
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Post War Economics 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 


(Extract from a paper read at the conference of the Federal Council of 
Churches Commission to study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 
Delaware, Ohio, March 3-5, 1942) 


OR the second time in the lifetime of many of us, mankind will 

some day be confronted with the Herculean task of rebuilding the 
fabric of international relationships shattered by a world war. Our 
country and all nations associated with us in the present conflict are 
resolved that the brutal forces of conquest and domination will be 
utterly destroyed. We must be equally determined that, once the earth 
is freed from the menace of these sinister forces, international relations 
must and will be so organized as to be an open and unobstructed high- 
way of human progress toward an enduring peace among nations, based 
on justice and on order under law, and toward an increasing measure 
of economic and social welfare for the individual everywhere. 

After this second world war, the central problem confronting man- 
kind will be exactly the same is that which confronted us after the last 
war. That problem is dual in character. 

First, to create a system of international political relationships which 
would offer a reasonable hope for the preservation of a just peace among 
nations with the least practicable diversion of economic effort to the 
maintenance of armed forces; and 

Second, to create, domestically and internationally, economic con- 
ditions which would make possible a progressive movement toward 
utilization of the human and material resources of the world. They 
must be on a scale adequate to ensure the greatest practicable measure 
of full and stable employment accompanied by rising standards of liv- 
ing everywhere. 

These basic objectives were stated clearly in the Atlantic Declaration 
of last August. They were re-endorsed in the Joint Declaration of the 
United Nations of February 23rd. 

The two objectives are closely interrelated. Sound economic pol- 
icies will be impossible without confidence that peace will prevail and 
without assurance that the burden of armaments will be reduced to 
manageable proportions. But peace will be precarious at best, unless 

there exists for it a sound economic foundation. Both objectives, 
therefore, must be pursued simultaneously. 

What is important is that progress in each field be such as to re- 
inforce progress in the other. And progress will have to be measured 
in terms of the speed and effectiveness with which appropriate ma- 
chinery is set up in each field. 
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I shall not deal in this paper with the machinery which will be 
necessary for the attainment of the political peace objective. On the 
assumption that such machinery will be created, I shall focus my atten- 
tion on the types of action which will be involved in the creation of the 
necessary economic machinery, especially in the international field. 


International economic relationships are numerous and varied in 
character. Nations exchange physical commodities, either as raw 
materials or as processed goods. They render each other a large 
variety of services. Some nations make loans to others, and the borrow- 
ing countries discharge their obligations. 

The importance of all these relationships arises from the fact that 
we live in a world in which natural wealth, technical skills, and finan- 
cial strength are so distributed over the surface of the earth that each 
nation possesses a surplus of some of the things which some other 
nations lack, and no nation, however large, possesses in adequa.e mea- 
sure all of the elements that constitute the material foundations of 
economic wellbeing. No nation can hope to provide for its population 
even the necessities of modern life if it has access solely to its own 
resources. Nor can any group of nations—unless, indeed, it com- 
prises almost the entire globe—hope to attain in isolation nearly as high 
a level of wellbeing as it can when the economic interdependence of 
nations is translated into a world-wide system of peaceful and mutually 
beneficial exchange of goods and services, through which alone each 
nation can have satisfactory access to the resources of the entire world. 

International trade is the process by which nations exchange physical 
commodities. Hence, trade is by far the most important of international 
economic relationships and is, in fact, basic to all the others. 

International trade, moving as nearly as may be practicable along 
the channels of natural advantage and of mutual benefit to the parties 
concerned, is the foundation of economic peace and an indispensable 
element in the promotion of human welfare. International trade, ob- 
structed by excessive barriers and forced into artificial channels, is 
the most potent instrument of economic war, which serves inexorably as 
a depressant of human welfare. 

Thus international economic relations are not an end in themselves. 
They are rather an integral part of the whole complex of economic 
activity whereby the material wants of man are satisfied. In a world 
organized along national lines, much of that activity is necessarily 
domestic. But its mainsprings lie solely neither in the field of domestic 
action nor in the field of international action, but in a proper combina- 
tion of the two. 

The expansion and improvement of each country’s productive facil- 
ities and the creation of other conditions conducive to increased con- 
sumption require many domestic policies and measures. But domestic 
action cannot be fully successful unless it takes place in conditions 
in which the trade process itself is not prevented, by inappropriate 
international policies. The creation of these conditions is a task of 
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international collaboration in a number of fields of international eco- 
nomic relationships. 


Ill 


Both theory and experience lead to the conclusion that international 
trade increases in its usefulness as the policies under which it functions 
enable each nation to sell its surplus production and to obtain the sur- 
plus products of other nations wherever this can be done most advan- 
tageously. This does not and need not mean completely free trade, in 
the sense of a total absence of trade regulation. That concept requires, 
for its realization in the international field, the existence of many com- 
plex conditions which do not obtain today and are not likely to obtain 
in any discernible future. Moreover, practical experience indicates that 
the attainment of a relatively high degree of prosperity for all countries, 
in so far as it is determined by international commerce, does not re- 
quire completely free trade as one of its indispensable prerequisites. 
What it does require is a large measure of flexibility in trade movements. 
This is possible only through a trade process which is regulated, if at all, 
by methods which function on the basis of a system of mutilateral rather 
than bilateral balancing of international accounts. 

A bilateral system is one under which a country pays for its imports 
with currency which is good only for purchases from it or for the dis- 
charging of other obligations to it alone. A mutilateral system is one 
under which a country’s proceeds of sales to another country become 
available for purchases from, or the discharging of other obligations to, 
any country. Since trade and all other international transactions—the 
results of which comprise for each country its balance of international 
payments—are expressed in terms of money and since each country has 
its own monetary system, mutilateral balancing of international accounts 
is possible only when national currencies are freely interchangeable at 
stable exchange rates. 

Under multilateralism, trade tends to be flexible and, therefore, to 
flow along the channels of natural advantage. Under bilateralism, trade 
tends to be rigidly and artificially channelized. Multilateral balancing, 
therefore, allows a broad scope for free enterprise and a widening of 
economic opportunity, and, thus, provides a foundation for measures de- 
signed to promote economic stability with rising living standards. 
Bilateral balancing imposes trade regimentation, narrows economic 
opportunity, and makes economic stability possible only on the basis of 
lowered living standards, if at all. 

The creation after the war—as rapidly as possible and as fully as 
possible—of conditions indispensable to a system of world trade operat- 
ing on the basis of a substantial freedom from obstructive regulation 
and on the basis of multilateral balancing of international accounts will 
be an urgent requirement for all countries, including our own. Unless 
that need is met, production and trade will stagnate everywhere, no 
matter what other measures are taken, and living standards will suffer 
in consequence. 

In this fundamental respect, the situation after the present war will 
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be no different in character, but far more difficult than that which 
existed after the last war. And there will be one new factor of the 
utmost importance. After this war, more will be expected of the recon- 
struction process than was the case after the last one. A greater em- 
phasis than ever before is being placed on the so-called “social objec- 
tive.” Governments everywhere will have to make good their present 
promises to create conditions of economic security and higher levels 
of individual wellbeing. 

These are, unquestionably, attainable objectives, but their actual 
attainment will depend on the type of basic policies which are adopted 
and resolutely pursued. 

In the field of these policies lay the principal mistakes and failures 
of the last post-war reconstruction effort. The dangers inherent in a 
repetition of these failures will be far greater than they were then. 
After this war, mankind will be even less able to afford mistakes. 

It is well, therefore, to recall briefly what happened during the 
interval between the two wars. 


IV 


The world emerged from the war of 1914-18 in a sorry economic 
state. National currencies were in a disordered condition. Inter- 
national trade was fettered by restrictions carried over from the war 
period and by new barriers rising on all sides with the rapidity of 
mushroom growth. Production was disorganized in many areas. Many 
countries were in great need of imports, for which they had no way of 
paying. Chaotic public finance prevailed in most parts of Europe. A 
greatly increased load of international debt weighed on many coun- 
tries, and astronomical sums were being assessed on the reparation 
account. 

The post-war reconstruction effort required action in all these fields. 
It was successfully undertaken only in some; and these failures were 
among the decisive factors responsible for the oncoming of the Great 
Depression, and especially for its depth and duration. Thereafter, for 
nearly another decade, the world lived through a period of economic 
stagnation, highlighted by savage and disastrous economic warfare. 


Vv 


During the thirties, some nations, in an effort to preserve monetary 
stability and financial solvency, subjected their imports to rigid and 
far-reaching regulation and devised means of forcing their exports. 
This was accomplished through such devices as heightened tariffs, em- 
bargoes, quotas, exchange controls, multiple currencies, subsidies and 
a whole arsenal of other weapons of economic warfare. Since—to 
repeat—one nation’s imports are the exports of other nations, the latter 
naturally reacted by augmenting their own trade barriers. A vicious 
spiral of retaliation and counter-retaliation was set in motion. Inter- 
national trade was rapidly dwindling, and what remained was being 
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straight-jacketed more and more into a system of narrow bilateral 
relationships. 

One commercially important nation, Nazi Germany, adopted trade 
regimentation and narrow bilateralism, not for economic reasons, but 
as an important part of her program of re-armament on a vast scale. 
This required a high degree of selection as regards imports to make 
sure that materials necessary for armaments were procured. It required 
the forcing of exports to pay for the imports. Since, however, a dis- 
proportionate share of both the productive equipment and the imported 
raw materials was diverted to armament production, the volume of 
available exports tended to fall short of the amounts required to pay 
for imports. The difference was made up through the operation of 
the bilateral balancing system—that is, through the use of blocked 
marks which represented enforced loans to Germany by the countries 
from which she made her purchases. 

By all these devices and because of the more or less complacent 
acquiescence on the part of other countries, Germany succeeded in 
obtaining the imports necessary for building up a powerful war ma- 
chine; but not for avoiding, at the same time, the necessity for sac- 
rificing butter for guns. Even so, as time went on, Germany encoun- 
tered great and increasing difficulties in the operation of her trade 
system. This was the result of a growing unwillingness on the part 
of other countries to limit the use of the proceeds of their sales to 
Germany to the range of commodities which Germany could furnish 
and to supply Germany with commodities on the basis of enforced 
credit. These conditions necessarily arose out of the operation of the 
bilateral balancing system. 

The German leaders themselves, in the end, had no illusions as to 
the real effectiveness of their trade system. Some of them finally came 
to regard it as, at best, a temporary expedient and hoped fervently for 
an eventual return to more or less normal international economic 
relations. Others—perhaps most—looked upon it from the start as 
merely an instrument of preparation for war, to be replaced, after an 
armed victory, by a system of exploitation of conquered territories. 
In the meantime, Germany’s trade policies and measures were a power- 
ful factor in the continuing disruption of international trade relations. 

Other countries employing the same methods, even though they 
did not use them as did Germany primarily for preparation for war, 
not only invariably found their foreign commerce—both exports and 
imports—reduced and their living standards depressed, but did not 
succeed in preserving either their monetary stability or their financial 
solvency. This was inevitable because drastic trade controls and artificial 
diversion of trade, inescapably reduced both the volume and the eco- 
nomic usefulness of international commerce. 

Whatever was the official justification for the use of these methods, 
the real underlying thought in many cases was that it was possible for 
individual nations to achieve economic salvation or to attain other 
national objectives through independent national action involving vary- 
ing degrees of economic warfare. In practice, apart from Germany’s 
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success in the armament field, the only result was a continued stagnation 
of world trade. This brought immense injury to all nations and, most 
of all, to those very nations which sought the greatest measure of in- 
dependent national action and employed, therefore, the strongest weap- 
ons of economic warfare. 

The resulting and ever growing economic dislocation was intensified 
by——and, in turn, served to intensify—a rapid deterioration of inter- 
national political relationships. All this finally culminated in the su- 
preme catastrophe of a new World War. 

In this tragic situation, the most significant factor operating toward 
arresting and reversing the fatal trend was this country’s Trade Agree- 
ments program, which was vigorously pursued under the inspiring 
leadership of Cordell Hull. By means of reciprocal trade agreements, 
we sought to bring about an elimination or at least a progressive 
reduction of quotas, prohibitive tariffs and other exaggerated import 
restrictions, which were drastically curtailing the volume of trade. By 
basing our policy on the widest possible application of the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation principle, we sought to eliminate the various 
devices for discriminatory commercial treatment and trade diversion, 
which were forcing much of the diminished world commerce into 
artificial channels. At the same time, this country repeatedly expressed 
its willingness to enter into appropriate arrangements for the stabiliza- 
tion of international currency relationships. All these were clearly 
indispensable steps in the direction of ridding the world of economic 
warfare, which had such disastrous effects both on the economic well- 
being and the political stability of the world. 

The substantial progress made in this direction during the years 
immediately preceding the war was interrupted by the outbreak of 
hostilities. Under war conditions, all of the aspects of pre-war economic 
warfare have become greatly intensified, and, in addition, new weapons 
of this type have been and are being constantly forged. This is in- 
evitable. But when the war is over, mankind will find itself in an even 
sorrier economic plight than was the case after the last war, unless 
vigorous action is taken toward rapid elimination of conditions of 
economic warfare and toward the creation of conditions of economic 
peace. 


VI 


After this conflict, as after the last, the transition from war to peace 
will involve two principal stages: demobilization and reconstruction. 
The two stages will, of course, overlap. 

Some of the problems of the immediate post-war, or demobilization, 
period are obvious. Many areas of the world will be in desperate need 
of food, clothing, medical supplies, and other necessities of which their 
larders will have been swept bare by the war and the looting tactics of 
the invaders. These urgent needs will have to be met quickly, both for 
humanitarian reasons and for the purpose of minimizing the chances 
of social upheavals. 

The task of putting into effect the necessary arrangements will, in 
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any event, be greatly complicated by the difficulties which will, un- 
questionably, be involved in setting up effective administrations in 
many of what are now belligerent or invaded countries. The speed 
with which relief is provided may be a decisive factor in easing or even 
obviating some of these difficulties. 

The measures of relief will, of course, be only a part of the imme- 
diate post-war problem. No nation will want to remain long an object 
of charity; nor will any nation, even the United States, be able to 
provide such charity indefinitely. The real demobilization process— 
return to peaceful employment of millions of men leaving the fighting 
forces or war production and reorientation of agricultural and indus- 
trial plant and equipment from military to peaceful pursuits—will have 
to begin very soon after the war. 

This will require, among other things, for a number of countries the 
concentration, largely through importation, of many raw materials and 
basic foodstuffs, which will be at a low point everywhere, and the 
acquisition of necessary machinery and other equipment. All this 
will call for a larger volume of means of foreign payment than prac- 
tically any country of Europe and Asia will possess for some time. 

The meeting of these needs will also involve many complex and 
difficult problems for our country and for those other areas which 
will be in a position to supply the necessary resources. The task of 
aiding in the reconstruction of other countries will be superimposed 
upon the task of these countries’ own demobilization and of reconver- 
sion of their own production from military to peaceful ends. 

The policies pursued in connection with both processes should be 
carefully and closely integrated from the point of view of basic objec- 
tives and the best means of attaining those objectives. 

Lack of determination to abandon the policies and practices of 
economic warfare will be the greatest danger that can confront us after 
the war. 

There is no mystery as to the nature of the economic problems which 
will confront us after the war. In the international field, apart from 
making adequate preparation for handling the immediate problems of 
relief and demobilization, some of the more important ones will be as 
follows: 

1. To rebuild the machinery of sound international commercial 
relations, by dealing with such problems as import restrictions, non- 
discriminatory treatment, access to raw materials, commodity agree- 
ments, export subsidies, indirect protectionism, shipping, etc. 

2. To create appropriate arrangements for the stabilization of 
foreign exchange rates and for encouraging freedom of foreign exchange 
transactions, including such problems as the role of gold and the use of 
other monetary techniques. 

3. To create effective machinery of international credit and invest- 
ment, designed to promote the functioning of international trade, the 
establishment and maintenance of monetary stability, the development 
of the world’s resources, and the assurance of a timely and adequate 
flow of funds from financially stronger to financially weaker countries, 
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thus assisting them reduce economic fluctuations, and to bring about, 
where necessary, adjustment of existing international obligations. 

4. To set up other necessary mechanisms for implementing the 
various phases oi economic collaboration among nations, both in inter- 
national policies and measures and appropriate international coordina- 
tion of domestic policies and measures. Without agreement on both 
of these no satisfactory solution is possible for the crucial problems of 
economic stability, full employment, and rising living standards. 

Action in all these fields must be initiated as speedily as possible 
after the termination of hostilities. It obviously cannot be completed 
overnight. It must be of a continuing and progressive character and 
must necessarily proceed through a series of step-by-step adjustments. 
What is clearly needed, therefore, is agreement among the nations on 
broad objectives, and utmost care in choosing transitional policies in 
such a way that they will facilitate rather than retard or render impossi- 
ble the attainment of these objectives. 


Vil 


Important steps have already been taken to this end. 

For several months, an Allied Committee has been at work in 
London on the problem of post-war relief requirements. Many coun- 
tries, including ours, are represented on that Committee. 

In November, the International Labor Conference in New York 
decided to create an international committee for the study of post-war 
economic problems. Like the International Labor Organization itself, 
the committee has tripartite representation—government, labor, and 
employers. 

The Rio de Janeiro meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, in January, decided to convoke an Inter-American 
Technical Economic Conference to consider programs for post-war re- 
construction. Preparation for this conference has been entrusted to the 
Inter-American Economic and Financial Advisory Committee, which 
has been in continuous session in Washington for over two years. 

On February 23, a far-reaching agreement was signed in Washing- 
ton between Great Britain and ourselves, setting forth the principles 
which are to govern the final settlement of obligations resulting from 
our Lend-Lease aid to Britain. That agreement contains, in its Article 
VII, the following provision which is of enormous significance for the 
post-war period: 


In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United States 
of America by the Government of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished 
under the Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions thereof 
shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic relations between them and the betterment of 
world-wide economic relations. To that end, they shall include provision for 
agreed action by the United States of America and the United Kingdom, open 
to participation by all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, 
by appropriate international and domestic measures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations 
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of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers; and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic 
objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the 
President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the two 
Governments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic 
conditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own 
agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Governments. 


All appropriate departments and agencies of our Government are 
hard at work, in their respective fields, on problems of the future as 
well as of the present. Throughout the war, we have continued, wher- 
ever possible, to negotiate mutually beneficial reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and thus to keep alive, as a powerful instrument of post-war 
action, a policy which proved in the past so important to the promotion 
of economic peace. Many private groups in the country are giving hard 
thought to the problems of the future and are cooperating splendidly 
with the Government. 

All these are significant steps toward laying a foundation of eco- 
nomic peace for the post-war period. As time goes on, others un- 
doubtedly will be undertaken. There is more than a good chance that 
we shall emerge from this war with the techniques for economic peace 
reasonably well worked out and ready to be applied. Whether or not 
these techniques will actually be translated into a functioning machinery 
of economic peace will depend overwhelmingly upon whether or not 
the people of our country and of other countries have a clear under- 
standing of the issues at stake and the necessary resolution to act on 
that understanding. 





The far-reaching economic objectives of the Atlantic Charter cannot 
be attained by wishful thinking. We in this country must realize that 
their achievement will be impossible if we follow policies of narrow 
economic nationalism, such as our extreme and disastrous tariff policy 
after the last war. We must realize that our own prosperity depends 
fully as much on prosperous conditions in other countries as their pros- 
perity depends on ours. We must show now, by our positive acts of 
collaboration with other nations of like mind, that we are prepared to 
shoulder our full share of responsibility for building a better world.— 
CorvELL HULL, Secretary of State, May 8, 1942. 
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the George Washington University 


HE events of the present war, and in particular the grand strategy 

of Adolf Hitler and his generals, have taken many people by sur- 
prise. Yet the idea of European domination, and even the strategy em- 
ployed, are not new. Commentators have been trying of late to accus- 
tom the public to this fact by using the military operations of Napoleon 
as a frame of reference, for it is supposed that a knowledge of history 
will prepare our people for further eventualities, and that familiarity 
with the military operations of over a century will help make intelligible 
the victories and defeats of today. Napoleon, however, was not the first 
to carry out a campaign on a European scale. There is in the writings 
of Francois Rabelais a plan for world domination which antedates 
Napoleon by over three hundred years, and though the campaigns de- 
scribed are purely imaginary their main outlines are notably similar 
to the strategy of the Axis powers. 

It is, of course, well known to students of Rabelais that the Picro- 
choline War, which occupies a large place in Gargantua, is but a hu- 
morous inflation of a petty lawsuit between Rabelais’s father and a 
member of the learned Sainte-Marthe family. As such, the war in the 
Touraine country, with its change of identifiable farms and hamlets into 
castles and cities, is mainly intended to excite the laughter of the reader, 
as indeed it does. The very name chosen for the arch-plotter of the war 
sets the mood, for Picrochole is a Rabelaisian word concoction which 
means bitter bile. But in a burlesque passage wherein Picrohole’s ad- 
visers are planning his campaign there occurs a design for the conquest 
country by country of the then known world, which in its sequences is 
strikingly like that of the Nazis. A resumé of this imaginary war is 
therefore not unilluminating in the light of contemporary history. 

In the first place, the origins of the Picrocholine War are reminiscent 
of 1939. There is an “incident,” an unannounced attack, an attempt 
at “appeasement,” and finally all-out war. The “incident” is a dispute 
which occurred between some shepherds (Grandgousier’s men) and 
some cake-bakers (Picrochole’s men). The latter started the quarrel, 
but when it began to go against them they complained bitterly to their 
king. Grandgousier’s strongholds were then attacked without warning 
by Picrochole’s legions, whereupon Grandgousier sent an emissary to 
Picrochole to offer him an indemnity [appeasement], and the speech 
that his envoy pronounced reads for all the word like one of President 
Roosevelt’s speeches. It is in part as follows: 
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“There cannot arise amongst men a juster cause of grief than when 
they receive hurt and damage, where they may justly expect for favour 
and good will; and not without cause, though without reason, have 
many, after they had fallen into such a calamitous accident, esteemed 
this indignity less supportable than the loss of their own lives, in such 
sort that, if they have not been able by force of arms nor any other 
means, by reach of wit or subtlety, to stop them in their course and re- 
strain their fury, they have fallen into desperation, and utterly deprived 
themselves of this light.” 

And further on: 

“What rage and madness, therefore doth now incite thee all old al- 
liances infringed, all amity trod under foot, and all right violated, thus 
in a hostile manner to invade his country, without having been by him 
or his in anything prejudiced, wronged, or provoked? Where is faith? 
Where is law? Where is reason? Where is humanity? Where is fear 
of God? Dost thou think that these atrocious abuses are hidden from 
the eternal spirit and the supreme God who is the just rewarder of all 
our undertakings? . . . The matter is so unreasonable, and so dissonant 
from common sense, that hardly can it be conceived by human under- 
standing, and altogether incredible unto strangers, till by certain and 
undoubted effects thereof, it be made apparent that nothing is either 
sacred or holy to those who, having emancipated themselves from God 
and reason, do merely follow the perverse affections of their own de- 
praved nature.” 

This harangue, which concluded with a plea that the armed forces 
be withdrawn from Grandgousier’s territory, was answered by a sneer 
from Picrochole. He declared that his adversary’s humanity was but 
cowardice, ordered the indemnity which was offered him seized, and 
vowed to fight. Meanwhile one of Picrochole’s henchmen warned him 
that the kingdom was “but badly victualled,” thus bespeaking misgiv- 
ings on the part of the army, but the warning went unheeded. Picro- 
chole was determined to have war. 

The war council in which sat such advisers as the Duke of Small- 
trash, Earl Swashbuckler, and Captain Dirttail is comical in the extreme, 
but the main outlines of the campaign that was planned have a familiar 
appearance. It is necessary to remember that the Picrocholine War was 
directed from an imaginary kingdom in north central France instead 
of from Berlin, but since all the rest of France is assumed by Rabelais 
to be enemy territory the names of the provinces to be overrun sound 
like a prophecy of the fall of France. Here is the campaign plan in 
brief: 

“Your army you are to divide into two parts as you know very well 
how to do. One part thereof shall fall upon Grandgousier and his 
forces. By it shall he be easily at the very first shock routed, and then 
shall you get money by heaps, for the clown hath store of ready coin. 
Clown we call him, because a noble and generous prince hath never a 
penny, and that to hoard up treasure is but a clownish trick. 

[Compare with this Hitler's denunciation of the democracies as 
“rich, capitalistic plutocracies.”’ | 
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“The other part of the army in the meantime shall draw towards 
. . . Xaintonge, Angomis, and Gascony (Southwest France). Then 
march to Perigot, Medoc, and Elanes, taking wherever you come, with- 
out resistance towns, castles, and forts; afterwards to Bayonne, St. 
John de Luc, to Fontarabia, where you shall seize upon all the ships, 
and coasting along Galicia and Portugal, shall pillage all the maritime 
places, even unto Lisbon, where you shall be supplied with all neces- 
saries befitting a conqueror . . . . Spain shall yield, for they are but a 
race of loobies. 

[Compare the Nazis’ contempt for their enemies. | 

“Then you are to pass by the Straits of Gibraltar, where you shall 
erect two pillars more stately than those of Hercules, to the perpetual 
memory of your name, and the narrow entrance there shall be called 
Picrocholina sea. 

[Captured places were to be renamed, as they are today. | 

“Having passed the Picrocholinal sea . . . you shall conquer the 
kingdoms of Tunis, Algiers . . . yea, all Barbary. 

[The African Campaign is begun. | 
Furthermore, you shall take into your hands Majorca, Minorca, Sar- 
dinia, Corsica, with the other islands of the Ligustic and Belearian seas. 
Going alongst on the left hand, you shall rule all Gallia Narbonensis, 
Provence . . . [Southern France] Genoa, Florence, Lucca, and God 
b’w’ye, Rome. Our poor Monsier the Pope dies now for fear. By my 
faith, said Picrochole, I will not then kiss his pantoufle. 

[The representatives of religion, it seems, are roughly handled by 


tyrants. | 
“Italy [ie., Northern Italy] being thus taken, behold Naples, Cala- 
bria, Apulia, and Sicily, all ransacked, and Malta too . . . From thence 


we will sail eastwards and take . . . Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclade 
Islands, and set upon the Morea. It is ours by St. Trevian. The Lord 
preserve Jerusalem; for the great Soldan is not comparable to you in 
power ... It is requisite that you . . . have the Lesser Asia . . . even unto 
Euphrates. Shall we see, said Picrochole, Babylon and Mount Sinai? 
There is no need, said they at this time. Have we not hurried up and 
down, travelled and toiled enough, in having transfretted and passed 
over the Hircanian sea, marched alongst the two Armenias and the three 
Arabias? Ay, by my faith, said he, we have played the fools, and are 
undone. Ha, poor souls! What’s the matter? said they. What shall 
we have, said he, to drink in these deserts? For Julian Augustus with 
his whole army died there for thirst, as they say. We have already, 
said they, given order for that. In the Syriac sea you have nine thou- 
sand and fourteen great ships laden with the best wines in the world. 
They arrived at Port Joppa. There they found two-and-twenty thousand 
camels and sixteen hundred elephants, which you shall have taken at one 
hunting about Sigelmes, when you entered into Lybia; and, besides 
this, you had all the Mecca caravan. Did not they furnish you sufficient- 
ly with wine? . . . God thanked that you and your men are come safe 
and sound unto the banks of the river Tigris. But, said he, what doth 
that part of our army in the meantime which overthrows that unworthy 
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ds swillpot Grandgousier? They are not idle, said they. We shall meet 
= with them by-and-by. They shall have won you Brittany, Normandy, 
* Flanders, Hainault, Brabant, Artois, Holland, Zealand; they have passed 
St. the Rhine over the bellies of the Switzers and lansquenets, and a party 


of those hath subdued Luxembourg, Lorraine, Champagne, and Savoy, 


= even to Lyons, in which place they have met with your forces returning 
sa, from the naval conquests of the Mediterranean sea; and have rallied 
-“ again in Bohemia, after they had plundered and sacked Suevia, Wit- 

temberg, Bavaria, Austria, Moravia, and Styria. Then they set fiercely 

together upon Lubeck, Norway, Swedenland . . . Denmark . . . Green- 
all land . . . even unto the frozen sea. This done, they conquered the Isles 
ool of Orkney and subdued Scotland, England, and Ireland. From thence 
led sailing through the sandy sea and by the Sarmates, they have van- 


quished and overcome Prussia, Poland, Lithuania, Russia, Wallachia, 
Transylvania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkzeland, and are now at Con- 
the stantinople. Come, said Picrochole, let us go join with them quickly, 
for I will be Emperor of Trebizond also. Shall we not kill all these 
dogs, Turks and Mahometans? What a devil should we do else? said 
they. And you shall give their goods and lands to such as shall have 


oe served you honestly. Reason, said he, will have it so, that is but just. 
sis, I give unto you the Caramania, Suria, and all the Palestine. Ha, sir, 
‘od said they, it is out of your goodness; grammercy, we thank you. God 
my grant you may always prosper. There was there present at that time 

an old gentleman well experienced in the wars, a stern soldier and who 
by had been in many great hazards, named Echephron, who, hearing this 

discourse, said, I do greatly doubt that all this enterprise will be like 
le. the tale or interlude of the pitcher full of milk, wherewith a shoemaker 
ase made himself rich in conceit; but, when the pitcher was broken, he had 
wie not whereupon to dine. What do you pretend by these large conquests? 


aed What shall be the end of so many labours and crosses? Thus it shall 
be, said Picrochole, that when we are returned we shall sit down, rest 


a and be merry. But, said Echephron, if by chance you should never 
ai? come back, for the voyage is long and dangerous, were it not better for 
ond us to take our rest now, than unnecessarily to expose ourselves to so 
sed many dangers? Oh, said Swashbuckler, by God, here is a good dotard; 
aia come, let us go hide ourselves in the corner of a chimney, and there 
one spend the whole time of our life amongst ladies, in threading of pearls, 
hall or spinning, like Sardanapalus. He that nothing ventures hath neither 
sith horse nor mule, says Solomon. He who adventureth too much, said 
dy, Echephron, loseth both horse and mule. Enough, said Picrochole, go 
a, forward. I fear nothing but that these devilish legions of Grandgousier 


ary whilst we are in Mesopotamia, will come upon our backs and charge 


ond upon our rear. What course shall we then take? What shall be our 
pene remedy? A very good one, said Dirttail; a pretty little commission, 
Slee which you must send unto the Muscovites, shall bring you into the field 
ont. in an instant four hundred and fifty thousand choice men of war. 
aailie $ [Russia was to help the dictator fight his battles. ] 


Joth 4 Oh that you would but make me your lieutenant general, I should for 
3 the lightest faults of any inflict great punishments. I fret, I charge, I 
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strike, I take, I kill, I slay, I play the devil. On, on, said Picrochole, 
make haste, my lads, and let him that loves me follow me.” 

The pages which follow deal with the destruction and defeat of Picro- 
chole’s armies, and the descriptions thereof are extremely humorous. 
The bloody encounters are for the most part a burlesque of the chivalric 
romances of the day, but intermingled with the humor and the satire is 
a real concern for the fate of prisoners of war, and many a philosophi- 
cal paragraph on the nature and folly of war. 

With the end of hostilities the armies of Picrochole were released 
from captivity and sent home, but the “counsellors, captains, officers, 
and domestics of Picrochole, who had been incendiaries or fomenters 
of the war by provoking, praising, or counselling him to come out of 
his limits” were kept in bondage. Their punishment was to labor in 
Grandgousier’s printing house. 

There is perhaps no new philosophy in these passages, or at least 
there is little that is new to us, although many of Rabelais’s suggestions, 
such as humane treatment of the vanquished, were far in advance of 
his time. It is the strategy of his war, however, that is most interesting 
to the modern reader. On studying it we learn even more forcibly 
than in the campaigns of Napoleon that the methodology of war on the 
European continent is not subject to much change. The Balkans, Rus- 
sia, Africa, Asia Minor, and the Mediterranean Sea were envisioned as 
essential to the strategy of a European War even in the fifteen hundreds. 
Attacks on all these places were suggested then long before modern 
equipment made effective campaigning over such a vast area possible. 
The Picrocholine war, therefore, seems an interesting and suggestive 
footnote to the history of our times. 





However impotent you may be to aid her, your heart is unconquer- 
ably attached to France. . . . It is manifest that France has been much 
more disheartened than beaten, much more surprised than conquered. 
. . . When we have in all the work-yards of construction rebuilt France 
piece by piece, do you believe that this will be ignored by Europe, and 
that nations will fail to think twice before approving and ratifying the 
outrageous gospel of force? Do you believe that that barbarous and 
Gothic axiom that might makes right will remain inscribed in the annals 
of international law? No! No!—LEon Gampetta (1873). 
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Anglo-American Responsibilities 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


President of the American Peace Society 


OTHING is so inexorable as the logic of events. They compel de- 

cisions where speculation and arguments fail. Most sensible men 
try to anticipate events in order not to be caught unawares. Democracies, 
however, seem strangely incapable of discounting the future. Few 
statesmen during the past decade have been able to prepare their coun- 
tries for the impending dangers. Nation after nation has accordingly 
been the victim of events. 

Hitler has revealed a logic in his actions entirely consistent with 
the warnings of Mein Kamp}. Every move from 1936 was a clear warn- 
ing to other nations. And yet, one after another, like hypnotized rabbits, 
awaited their doom. 

In spite of an appalling succession of portentous events the Amer- 
ican people were unable to see the danger. We indulged ourselves in the 
fatuous hope that somehow we could escape the fate of Europe. Fortu- 
nately, President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, after the conquest of 
Holland and Belgium and the debacle of Dunkirk, foresaw the approach- 
ing menace. They succeeded in the face of deadly apathy and strong 
opposition in committing the United States to the policy of regarding 
England as the outer line of defense of this Hemisphere, an embarrass- 
ing policy of letting others do the fighting. The successive steps of 
exchanging destroyers for naval and air bases; of maintaining scouting 
patrols in the Atlantic, of convoying ships to European waters, and send- 
ing troops to Iceland: all these moves foreshadowed involvement in 
the war. 

The same logic of events in Europe applied to events in the Far 
East. For many decades, as confirmed in detail by the amazing Tanaka 
Memorial, the Japanese followed a consistent policy of aggression and 
expansion which was bound to eventuate in Pearl Harbor. The absorp- 
tion of Korea, of Manchuria, of Jehol, of North China, and the exten- 
sion of the war into Indo-China and Thailand: these acts presaged the 
conquest of the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. 

In the face of such blatant warnings in Europe and Asia the Amer- 
ican people seemed to prefer to learn from actual calamities rather than 
to ward them off. Largely because of our pacific disposition and the 
defects of democracy, our foreign policy has largely been determined 
by the force of events. We did not decide deliberately to enter either 
the First or the Second World War: both were forced on us. If Japan 
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had not attacked first, in all probability, we would never have taken 
part in this war. 

Now that we actually in a world war, fighting on the Seven Seas, 
we are still waiting events. We are so intent on winning the war that 
we are reluctant to plan ahead to win the peace. The clear logic of 
events, however, should make us aware that we are facing a tragic crisis 
of civilization, and that unless we now get ready to win the peace this 
war may have been in vain. There is a dreadful possibility that the 
American people may be unwilling to assume their world-wide responsi- 
bilities once the war is ended. There will be a natural tendency, after 
a long exhausting war, particularly if domestic problems become acute, 
to let the rest of the world “go hang.” Many may ask: “why bother 
about China, Singapore, India, Suez, and Gibraltar?” Such an attitude 
would be disastrous. Peace would be irreparably lost. 

The people of the United States must be thoroughly awakened to 
the dangers ahead and to the nature of our world commitments and re- 
sponsibilities. We must not again mistake the logic of events. We need 
not indulge in futile speculations. We need only to face the situation 
realistically and try to anticipate the inevitable consequences of this 
colossal war. 

Let us consider the logic of the situation in which we find ourselves. 
By sheer force of circumstances, in spite of confusion of counsels and 
emotions, we have become the blood ally of the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Our soldiers and sailors are making com- 
mon cause with our kindred in Canada, Ireland, England, Australia, 
and the Near East. We have merged our manpower, our economic re- 
sources and our councils for defense. We have pledged ourselves by 
the Atlantic Charter to maintain our Anglo-American traditions, prin- 
ciples and ideals. We have promised to apply these principles through- 
out the whole world; to the vanquished as well as to the victors. The 
Lend-Lease Compact of February 23, 1942, pledges Great Britain and 
ourselves to the fulfillment of the Atlantic Charter in the economic re- 
lations of “countries of like mind.” It holds out the hope of wider col- 
laboration in all fields of international concern. 

The logic of all this plainly is that the United States has assumed 
world-wide responsibilities which we cannot repudiate either with honor 
or with due regard to our vital interests. We have joined Great Britain 
in leadership for the reconstruction of world order. This crisis of 
civilization will demand further and vaster sacrifices if we are to pre- 
serve our American way of life and create a sound international order. 
Our people must be helped to understand the nature of our commitments 
and made ready for our postwar responsibilities. 

The first immediate responsibility which will be forced on us when 
war ends will be to establish firm guarantees for the maintenance of 
peace. We will be bound to assume a heavy share of international police 
duty in other parts of the world, as well as in this Hemisphere. Those 
nations which are now trying to destroy and uproot our Western and 
Christian civilization must be so completely disarmed that they can 
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never again disturb the peace. There can be no halfway measures or 
Quixotic sentimentality concerning a “mutual disarmament” that treats 
the bandit and his victim alike. But such an onerous responsibility 
cannot be left to Great Britain alone. It must be borne by “all other 
nations of like mind.” For our own part we must be ready to exercise 
police functions in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America until such time 
as a responsible international organization can take over such functions. 

The next immediate postwar responsibility will be to assist in the 
economic reconstruction of nations exhausted by this catastrophic war. 
We may not be excused from this service by reason of our own serious 
domestic problems. Our prosperity and general welfare will be inex- 
tricably involved in the rehabilitation of the rest of the world. This is 
a tall order. It will demand long-range planning and the technical abil- 
ities of the ablest economists and financiers. Then too, there will be 
the allied problems of famine, disease, of refugee populations, of un- 
employment, crime and other problems of grave international concern. 
We simply cannot afford to wait on events; we must intelligently antici- 
pate those which seem inevitable. 

Overshadowing all this is the general, and the vast, responsibility 
of setting in motion the machinery needed to consolidate and maintain 
international order. There is bound to be a transitional period of un- 
certain duration during which order is in the process of being gradually 
restored. The framework of international organization may be rudi- 
mentary at first but it must be set up immediately the moment that peace 
arrives. Improvisation and experimentation must be avoided as far as 
possible. It seems entirely logical to utilize the existing secretariats of 
the League of Nations and of the International Labor Office for the 
non-political requirements of postwar reconstruction. Their experience 
and expert advice will be invaluable help to the numerous conferences, 
economic, social, and otherwise, which must be convened to rebuild 
this badly dislocated world order. 

If we try conscientiously to prepare ourselves to meet these stupend- 
ous responsibilities we can then proceed to construct the permanent 
framework of international organization. A complete blue-print obvi- 
ously is not to be expected. We can only proceed step-by-step in har- 
mony with shifting situations. Solvitur ambulando. It would be most 
unwise to wait until a full-fledged universal organization open to all 
nations alike can be perfected. To demand a whole loaf and lose the 
half would be criminal folly in the light of experience and the present 
crisis of civilization. While drawing as far as we safely can on experi- 
ence we must beware of opinions and prejudices. Speculation concern- 
ing past mistakes may awaken old controversies and create national 
disunity when unity is most desired. “History,” as a wise observer has 
said, “is not written in the subjunctive mood, but in the indicative.” 
Tke League of Nations was the subject of bitter controversy that fos- 
tered the spirit of isolationism. We should not indulge in any futile 
speculation at this time concerning what might have been. 1942 is not 
1922. When this long and revolutionary war is ended we will be con- 
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fronted with novel situations which will require an openminded ap- 
proach and the best intelligence, as well as good will. 

The erection of a permanent international organization will depend 
on the kind of intelligent and loyal collaboration that nations of like 
mind can provide. And here we come to the lions and the other beasts 
in the international jungle. We must acknowledge at the outset an 
ominous distrust between Americans and Britishers which must be 
eradicated and exorcised as quickly as possible. If nations of common 
traditions and ideals are divided by ancient grievances and satanically 
fostered distrust, the future for world order and peace is hopeless. It 
will exact immense generosity of soul to overlook each other’s faults and 
forgive old wrongs. This is specially difficult for those millions of 
Irish-Americans who are still fighting the battles of The Boyne and 
Bunker Hill. But this can and must be achieved if for no other reason 
than our common safety. The peril to our common civilization forces 
us to stand together in mutual confidence and respect. We must not 
allow divisive and subversive forces to poison the relations between the 
like-minded peoples of the English speaking nations. Dean Corbett of 
the Faculty of Law of McGill University admirably set forth the situa- 
tion in an article entitled “The Psychology of Unity” in the March issue 
of Wortp Arrairs, when he said: . . . . “The British and American 
peoples, if they are to win the battle of arms and propaganda, must 
subdue their historic suspicions and dislikes. They will have to view 
each other’s failures and defeats, not with contemptuous superiority 
but with common concern. They will have to learn to take criticism 
one from the other with no more animosity than from fellow-country- 
men. They must cease standing apart, sizing each other up and running 
each other down. In short, hard as this may seem, they must for the 
time being become one people. If, by an unprecedented effort of all our 
wills, we can do this thing, nothing can defeat us. We shall prevail 
on land, sea, and in the air. Then with a joint sense of world responsi- 
bility and a common conviction that only service justifies power, we 
must carry our association forward until we can safely merge in the 
larger unity of a new commonwealth of nations.” 

Sir Norman Angell in an article entitled “The English Speaking 
World and the Next Peace,” in the same issue of Wortp AFFairs ef- 
fectively answered a serious criticism of Anglo-American postwar col- 
laboration. “Several commentators have quite recently expressed a 
view which seems in practice to come to this, namely, that the Amer- 
ican Union and the British Commonwealth should not attempt to come 
to an understanding and cooperatate effectively, for then they would 
be so extremely powerful as to be certain to abuse that power. This 
theory that you must not become strong for fear that you should abuse 
your strength is of course an old, old, fallacy . . . Understanding and 
cooperation between America and Britain would increase very greatly 
the power of both. Such power might be used tyrannically. Is the alter- 
native to renounce strength? The alternative is of course to see that 
the power is well used. To be specific, it is for us to see that Anglo- 
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D- American understanding is made, not the alternative to a world wide 
internationalism, a broad equality of right for all peoples, but a step 
d toward that goal, the means by which it may be achieved.” 
ce The extent to which other nations will be able to join in this Anglo- 
ts American understanding will depend on whether they can meet the 
in test of being “likeminded” respecting the aims of the Atlantic Charter. 
ye This test may be difficult to apply even among certain of the so-called 
yn “United Nations.” Being military allies against a common enemy does 
ly not necessarily imply identity of aims for world reconstruction. England, 
It in the tragic moment of the physical and moral collapse of France in 
id May, 1940, made the supreme gesture of offering political union. It 
of would now seem highly dubious whether there exists sufficient like- 
id mindedness between the two nations to permit of any sort of a union, 
yn not to say, understanding. The same doubt arises concerning the identity 
es of the peace aims of Russia and ourselves. This is not merely a matter 
‘ot of different political and economic ideologies. Other factors may mili- 
he tate against close harmonious collaboration for world order on the part 
of of Russia. The most we can ask for is loyal military collaboration and 
la- then await events to decide the extent of collaboration for peace. 
ue Our main concern must be the extent to which the United States and 
an the British Commonwealth of Nations can work together in peace as 
ist well as in war. All else is speculation. We may not blind ourselves 
ow to the difficulties in the way. Serious difficulties have arisen even within 
ity this same Commonwealth. The centrifugal tendency of the Empire to 
sm fly apart has been very strong and such artificial expedients as the 
ry- Ottawa Agreements to counteract this tendency have not been very 
ng effective. How much more difficult is the problem of Anglo-American 
he collaboration! To make it more concrete and definite, how very difficult 
ur is the problem of the collaboration of Canada and the United States, 
ail two neighbors whose interests are nearly identical and interdependent! 
si- We should be grateful for the magnificent way in which the two nations 
we have merged their common defense. We may hope that the lessons 
the learned in the fiery trials of war may lead to closer collaboration in 
times of peace. The practical obstacles, however, are apparent, notably 
ing the opposition of various interests to the abolition of the customs fron- 
ef- tier, that artificial barrier against the natural currents of commerce. 
-ol- Will North America become one economic and social unit? Or will 
la selfish interests and deeply rooted prejudices prevent an intimate part- 
er- nership in times of peace? We do not have to talk in terms of political 
me union or a common citizenship: the French-Canadian problem alone 
uld would seem to preclude any such ideas. The logic of the situation, how- 
his ever, indicates that the two nations should agree on economic unity 
use and on one common foreign policy for Hemispheric defense. We have 
and the right to expect that Canada will wish to share with us the responsi- 
atly : bilities for international order in this part of the world. And there 
ter- & does not seem to exist any good reason why Canada should not be an 
hat ta active member of the Pan American Union. 


The case of Canada is a touchstone for the vaster problem of Anglo- 
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American collaboration. Likewise, our participation in the defense of 
Australia suggests the probability of much closer relations in time of 
peace. If the English speaking peoples who talk the same language of 
traditions and ideals should prove incapable of intelligent and loyal 
collaboration, even though we win the war and we will have lost the 
peace. All other issues are of lesser importance. Nothing should be 
permitted to interfere with the close partnership of these likeminded 
peoples in building a sound international order. In spite of grievances 
and prejudices we Americans must not fail to see clearly our postwar 
responsibilities. We must not allow anything to divert us from our high 
purpose to win this peace. It will be won only if the physical and moral 
might of the Anglo-American peoples are fused and employed for a 
better world order. We must accept and accomplish the task of joint 
leadership which the logic of events has forced upon us. 





Found After Far Journey 


Distance outdistancing I travelled on 

While the still world below in silence slept, 
Scaling the darkness to the gates of dawn, 
Above the planets’ glowing line, then kept 

My way up bleak immensities of space 

To soaring stars that dwarf the daily sun. 

Nor here I paused, but pressed with eager pace 
Until my goal was reached, my journey done. 
Upon creation’s eldest edge I ranged, 

And stood where time begins, and gazing saw 
That through its course, still everywhere unchanged, 
The voice, the life, the soul of all is Law — 
From stars above, and things beyond the night, 
To atoms dancing in the candle-light. 


From Stardust Wituiam ApDAMS SLADE 
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Britain’s Peace Planning 


—an Impression 


By BERTRAM PICKARD 


Head of the Quaker International Service in Geneva 1926-1940. After 
a Year in England Mr. Pickard came to this country for service 
with the American Friends Service Committee. 


O CLAIM is made in this short article to cover the field of Peace 
Aims as viewed from England today; still less to list and describe 
all agencies at work on postwar reconstruction. As the title denotes, only 
an impression will be attempted,—an impression based in part on per- 
sonal participation in discussions while in England, in part upon a 
continuing effort to keep in touch with the literature and reports. 
o 7” * * * +. 


So far as official pronouncements on Peace Aims are concerned, there 
would appear to have been from the beginning two schools of thought: 
one urging precision as a means of promoting rebellion against Hitler’s 
“New Order” in Europe; the other deprecating precision for fear of 
splitting the home and allied fronts, and because of an unpredictable 
military situation. 

One has the impression that Mr. Churchill held the second view 
throughout. At one moment, however, a Cabinet Committee was at 
work on Peace Aims, but no findings, if any, were made public. In 
January, 1941, Mr. Arthur Greenwood (a prominent Labor leader) 
was made Minister of Reconstruction with a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Greenwood interpreted his own task as covering plans not only for 
the transitional period from war to peace, but for future world order 
too. Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons that Mr. Greenwood’s 
function was to “plan in advance a number of large practical steps 
which it is indispensable to take if our society is to move forward,” 
but that he was not expected “to make a new world comprising a 
new heaven and a new earth!” 

When Mr. Churchill recently reformed his government, Mr. Green- 
wood was dropped. Sir William Jowitt, the new Paymtster General, has 
in effect become Minister of Renconstruction with the task of coordi- 
nating the work of various government departments in his field. It 
has been suggested that the Ministry of Economic Warfare is peculiarly 
well fitted to centralize and coordinate British efforts in this field at 
the close of major hostilities when problems of Relief and Supply will 
bulk large; and it has further been suggested that by a small, but 
significant change of lettering the Ministry might be re-christened the 
Ministry of Economic Welfare, to symbolize the change from war to 
peace. It is taken for granted, of course, that the Ministry would 
act in the closest collaboration with the other members of United Na- 
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tions, through machinery already set up either in London or Wash- 
ington. 

The Atlantic Charter, together with the Resolutions of the Inter- 
Allied Conference held at St. James’ Palace in September, 1941, and 
the declarations of United Nations in Washington in January, 1942, 
remain the most precise indication that exists of official British thought 
and policy. These were not too precise to frighten conservative opinion, 
nor precise enough to excite the enthusiasm of the progressives, be it 
said. 

It is useful to read, in conjunction with the Atlantic Charter, the 
various official statements of British Ministers, from the outbreak of 
war to September, 1941, published in a handy form by the British Li- 
brary of Information (Rockefeller Center, New York). 

* * * * + * 


To turn now to the peace-planning of non-official groups and or- 
ganizations. Two characteristics are outstanding: first the quantity 
of it; second its radical nature, in the main. 

One of the great differences between this war and the last—surely 
an encouraging sign—is the relative absence of “war to end war” talk, 
and the far greater presence of thought and work, by many sections of 
the community, on the admitted difficulties of establishing a durable 
peace. 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs has a complex of Com- 
mittees at work, though its findings to date have not emerged from 
the “confidential” stage. The Universities are active. The first issue of 
an independent Review, entitled “Agenda,” edited by Professor G. N. 
Clark, of Oxford, has appeared, and claims to provide a forum for au- 
thoritative discussion of Peace Aims. As for the Peace Movement, 
the Federalists are up and doing as in this country, though not to 
the exclusion, or necessarily in competition with, the older League of 
Nations Union. The still older National Peace Council, with some fifty 
organizations affiliated, has formed a continuing Peace Aims Confer- 
ence of a very representative character, publishes a Monthly Bulletin, 
and has a series of admirable pamphlets to its credit, not the least 
interesting (No. 10) being a symposium on “The British Empire and 
the U.S.A. in the Postwar World.” 

Nor must we forget to mention the Labor Party and the Churches— 
Catholic, Anglican and Non-Conformist, acting together and separately 
—the most striking actions to date being the joint endorsement of the 
Pope’s Five Peace Points (letter in the London Times of Dec. 21, 1940) 
and the Anglican Malvern Conference held under the leadership of 


Archbishop Temple. 


” * * * * * 


But, if quantity of effort be surprising, the radical nature of the 
thought and planning is even more so. If Mr. Greenwood’s land of 
promise were expected to fall short of a new heaven and a new earth, it 
is just these that many planners have set out to discover. For, as Prof. 
E. H. Carr says in his brilliant book, “The Twenty Years Crisis,” 
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\- mankind is incurably Utopian, and “Political science is the science not 
only of what is, but of what ought to be.” Perhaps the two chief ele- 
‘. ments in such radicalism are: (1) the attack on the concept of ‘national 


d sovereignty’, and (2) the strong emphasis upon social objectives ex- 

, pressed in terms of economic reorganization. 

t The assault upon sovereignty takes many forms. At one conference I 

, heard H. G. Wells express the view that the world could perhaps get 

t along without Central Government of any kind, everything being 
handled by functional organization, though the who and the how were 

e by no means clear! 

f Clarence Streit’s plan for Federal Union of democracies had a good 


- deal of support before the fall of France; his second plan for Anglo- 
American Union much less, the less being lesser still following the ad- 
vent of Soviet Russia in the picture. European federation has many 
supporters, but, as time goes on, the problem of integrating Germany 
grows no less. As for the League of Nations, after a pretty thorough 
eclipse the thought of a reconstructed League shows a tendency to come 
back as perhaps the only means of providing an International Au- 
thority broadly enough based to cope with certain problems (e.g., 
f armaments and economic financial controls) that cannot be solved 
otherwise, short of World Federation which few—even among the most 





‘ Utopian—think can spring straight from the battlefield. A longer 
n or shorter transition period, prior to the more permanent efforts at 
. peace construction, is generally conceded as necessary, and indeed 
f desirable, in the interest of cool blood and calm judgment. 
f 7 * 7 aa * * 
- Perhaps it is in part because of the extreme difficulty of seeing how 
, “freedom from fear” can flow from a welter of fear and hate, that minds 
o tend to concentrate hopefully upon “freedom from want.” Certain it is 
f that the doctrine of an economy of plenty has entered deeply into the 
y consciousness of ordinary people; and the tendency to think of the war 
. as a symptom of “failure to utilize and control in accordance with the 
1, principles of morality the powers and resources which the developments 
t of science and machinery have made available in the modern world” 
d (statement by the National Peace Council) is most striking. 
Moreover, this type of thought is by no means confined to liberal 
“ and socialist circles. The Conservative (London) Times published a 
y series of leading articles in this vein, the most famous of which was 
e one entitled “The Two Scourges” in which unemployment and war were 
) bracketed as twin evils, and a strong plea made for tackling them by 
yf methods which in all ordinary circumstances would be classed as 
revolutionary,—though today that word seems to have lost its terrors. 
The belief that we are in fact in the very middle of a world revolution, 
from which there will be no return to “normalcy” as in 1919, is per- 
‘ haps the strongest single conviction in England today—and almost an 
- 3 axiom. 
7 Pe * > ~ + + * 


Last, but not least, there is the problem of Germany, which the At- 
lantic Charter leaves in the form of a contradiction and a dilemma. 


” 
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Contradiction—because the German people are to be accorded pros- 
perity in common with others while being unilaterally disarmed, which 
presumably would mean the destruction of their war potential, i.e., 
the heavy industries which are the very source of German wealth. 
Dilemma—because no one sees how a population of 70,000,000 Germans 
can at one and the same time be rendered safe beyond all risk, re- 
educated for democratic living, and made amenable to durable collabor- 
ation within the body politic of Europe. 

Opinion is divided between those, on the one hand, like Sir Robert 
Vansittart (author of Black Record) who favors indefinitely prolonged 
subjugation of the German people; and those, on the other, who think 
that this vicious circle can only be squared, if at all, by the discovery of 
a politico-economic System for Europe, checked by the wider frame- 
work of World Collaboration, wherein political loyalties and economic 
amenities will be so scrambled as to defy the eruption and disruption of 
anarchic war. 

But how this is to be achieved in face of growing destruction and 
bitterness and the ideological cleavage that rend Europe today, as 
was not the case in 1919, remains, and will remain, the crux of the 
problem for would-be Peace-makers in England or elsewhere. 





In Silence 


Why fret you at your work because 

The deaf world does not hear and praise? 
Were it so bad, O! workman true, 

To work in silence all your days? 


I hear the traffic in the street, 

But not the white worlds o’er the town; 
I heard the gun at sunset roar, 

I did not hear the sun go down. 


Are work and workman greater when 

The trumpet blows their fame abroad? 
Nowhere on earth is found the man 

Who works as silently as God. 


—SAMUEL V. COLE. 
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The Alaskan Highway 


By THOMAS RIGGS 


Member of the Alaskan International Highway Commission 
and the International Boundary Commission 


S FAR as transportation is concerned, Alaska is just as much of 

an island as is Bermuda, and lies approximately as far away from 

a port of supply as does the little British possession. Both places are 

reached only by water and by air. There is, however, a possibility of 

connecting Alaska to the United States proper by a highway through 
Canada, the discussion of which is the purpose of this article. 

First of all, how is Alaska now reached by water? In the piping 
days of peace many ships sailed from Seattle, Washington, to all of the 
small flourishing towns of Southeastern Alaska, the “panhandle” as it 
is called, and from there across the Gulf of Alaska to Cordova, Valdez, 
Seward, and at times to the Army base at Anchorage. Other ships 
cleared directly for Nome on the Bering Sea. The occasional ship put in 
at Kodiak and the Aleutian Island ports. Mail boats served the out- 
lying small towns scattered on islands or on the mainland. In times 
of peace the country got along in fairly good shape although lack of 
land communication has always been a cause for grumbling by the 
inhabitans of the Territory. 

Somewhere about 1928 one Donald MacDonald, a road engineer 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, began to agitate for the construction of an inter- 
national highway to promote the economic growth of British Columbia 
and of Alaska. The movement grew until under Congressional author- 
ity a Commission was appointed to act in cooperation with a like 
Canadian Commission for the study of the possibilities of making the 
land connection. An excellent report was submitted to the President 
in 1930. The estimate of cost was roughly placed at about $14,000,000. 
Interest in the project then died. The Army saw no military necessity 
whatsoever. To Congress, Alaska was such a remote district that the 
appropriation was considered unnecessary in the days of the great 
depression when money anywhere was scarce. 

In 1938 it appeared to the Delegate from Alsaka that there was a 
real need for a highway, both from military and economic standpoints. 
Again Congress was induced to authorize a small fact finding Commis- 
sion and provide an appropriation of a few thousand dollars. The 
Commissioners were appointed by the President, all members to serve 
without compensation other than that for travel. A like Commission 
was appointed by the Canadian Government. 

Now as most of the road to connect Alaska lies in Canada, the 
Canadian Commission undertook to supply all reconnaissance and 
preliminary surveys within Canada. The American engineers surveyed 
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the Alaskan end from the international boundary to Big Delta on the 
Richardson Highway 90 miles from Fairbanks, approximately 225 miles. 
Here are some of the distances: 


Seattle to Vancouver, B. C. (good road) —_______ 133 miles 

Vancouver to Fort St. James via Prince George (improve- 
cdl ettecicuatbsintehibdaheiaavabtaai 640 miles 
Fort St. James to Yukon Ty (boundary) ee 
Yukon Boundary to Whitehorse (no ee a 76 miles 
Whitehorse to Alaska Boundary (practically ni no road) 307 miles 
Boundary to Big Delta on Richardson Highway (no road). 225 miles 
Sa UE IEEE cissitniemsietninstacie-icncdesntcnbadeniesvcindersinean 90 miles 
Total distance Seattle to Fairbanks _____________________. 2,207 miles 


Of this distance approximately 1,300 miles must be new construction. 


A recent rough estimate of cost of construction gives a figure of 
$20,000,000 exclusive of overhead, supply stations, and emergency 
landing fields, which would add some $10,000,000 to the above figure. 
For a rush job the amounts would be considerably increased. 

The Canadian engineers examining highway possibilities in British 
Columbia eliminated all routes serving limited purposes and those 
having doubtful possibilities of construction. A most excellent report 
was submitted narrowing down the selection to two routes only, desig- 
nated as the “A” and “B” routes. The “A” route lies in what is known 
as the Rocky Mountain Trench between the Coast Range and the Rockies. 
It is almost a straight line from a rail head at Prince George, B. C., to 
the air base at Fairbanks, Alaska, passing through the strategic air base 
at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. This was the route favored by the 
American Commission as it would be the shortest line from the United 
States and would be the easiest to construct in point of time since the 
road could be reached at many widely separated points for delivery 
of road equipment and material. 

At Whitehorse there is a short railroad running to Skagway, Alaska. 
Whitehorse is the head of navigation of the Yukon River system so that 
during the open season of river transport, there would radiate from 
the Whitehorse hub the spokes of rail, river, road, and air. There were 
no great rivers to be bridged, the terrain was mostly firm, and there 
was only one short pass to be negotiated at an elevation between 3,900 
and 4,200 feet. Given men, material, and priorities it would have been 
possible to construct a usable road within a year had Commission rec- 
ommendations to distribute material along the road during the winter 
been followed. 

The “B” route, at that time favored by the Canadian Commission 
for economic reasons, and economic reasons only, did not go to White- 
horse but through areas in British Columbia and the Yukon which gave 
better promise for development of natural resources of oil, coal, and 
metals. The “B” route did not directly enter Whitehorse but had a 
practical terminus at Dawson, that famous old center of the Klondike 
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rush of 97 and 98. Near Dawson the Yukon River was to be crossed 
by a bridge the cost of which was estimated in 1940 to be $800,000, 
now, of course, several times that amount. When the strategic value of a 
road to Alaska was at last recognized, the Canadian Commission came 
out wholeheartedly for the “A” route. 

It is a peculiar fact that the military branch of the Government saw 
little merit in a highway until after the Pearl Harbor disaster on De- 
cember 7, 1941. As late as December 17, a high officer of the Army 
was reported in the press as rejecting the necessity of such a road. 
It was not until the great shortage of ocean tonnage began to be felt that 
the highway to Alaska suddenly became a vital military necessity. Had 
the recommendations made in 1940 resulted in a road, trucks, tanks, 
men and equipment could now be rolling into Alaska thereby releasing 
ocean going ships for other urgent needs of the Pacific. 

Suppose the Japanese gain control of the Pacific, for lack of a 
road, Alaska is lost. For lack of Alaska the West Coast is lost. We 
have military establishments in Alaska representing an investment of 
over $200,000,000. With the exception of the Aleutian Islands bases, 
they could all be supplied by land or by short barge hauls. Even the 
Aleutians could have sea distances greatly reduced. 

In 1941 the Canadian Government constructed three main air fields 
between Edmonton, Alberta, and Whitehorse, Y. T., at Fort St. John, 
Fort Nelson, and Watson Lake. The reasons adduced for the selection 
of these places are that the land surface is flatter and hence not so 
dangerous for the flyers of fighting craft with less than 200 hours’ 
flying experience. It is true that the first leg of flight is flatter. It is 
so flat that a large part of the distance is over what is known in the 
North as “muskeg,” a soft, deep bottomless swamp. Trucks used over 
a winter road becoming stalled in the spring thaw are said to have 
sunk out of sight and never recovered. The second leg is over a barren 
wind-swept plateau deeply cut by ravines and rivers. At Watson Lake 
on the road to Whitehorse the Rockies rise abruptly and must be crossed. 
Already many small military planes have been wrecked. The route 
though is flown by commercial long distance planes of a Canadian 
Pacific subsidiary without material accident. The “A” route is flown, 
also without accident, by a subsidiary of the Pan-American Airways. 
According to aviators the lanes now being used are equally good. Snow 
conditions are not prohibitive, the average depth of snow at any one 
time rarely exceeding three feet. 

In selecting these air fields it is hoped that some investigation of 
ground supply was made, but if so, it has not come to the attention 
of either Commission. 

In February of this year, the House Committee on Roads held hear- 
ings on the Dimond Bill introduced into the House in 1940 to construct a 
highway to Alaska. Due to Army indifference, it had not been previously 
taken up. The merits of the two routes were carefully presented. Other 
routes were not touched upon as not being worthy of consideration. 
In the interest of efficiency and economy, recommendations were made 
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even to abandon the constructed or partially constructed air fields 
in favor of others along a possible highway. Notwithstanding the 
evidence presented, a few days later Canadian papers reported Engineer 
Officers to be at Edmonton preparing to construct a highway from Fort 
St. John. Even then Army officials stated that no route had been 
selected. On march 18 the two Governments announced an agreement 
for the construction of a road from Fort St. John. No reconnaissances 
had been made except from the air. Even in time of war it is difficult 
to understand how any organization could recommend embarking upon 
a colossal project without previous investigation, especially when com- 
petent engineers of both the United States and of Canada, knowing 
conditions, had entered studied protests. 

Now the Engineer Corps of the Army is pushing forward what is 
termed a pioneer road. Soldiers are on the ground up to their ears 
in mud. There are tractors and bulldozers, graders and all modern 
road building equipment. All are caught in the spring thaw. Soon 
mosquitoes will swarm. Officers and men, few of whom have even been 
in the North country, will feel the hardships of unaccustomed pioneer 
operations. If a road can be built without excessive detour and in time 
to be of any use whatsoever, the Army engineers will have performed 
a job which will have overcome as many difficulties as found in the 
building of the Panama Canal and will be entitled to well earned 
laurels. If they fail, it will simply be another case of disastrous un- 
preparedness. 

Without surveys there is little chance to arrive at anything like a 
close estimate of cost although Canadian Engineers think that it would 
be over $75,000,000. At this late date the best that can be hoped for 
in the way of a highway will be one which can be used after the ground 
has become thoroughly frozen. 

Aside from the uses of a highway for the grim purposes of war, for 
the endless stream of gray-green trucks and countless men headed for 
the conquest of Japan, perhaps we can look forward to better times when 
the war is only an unhappy memory. Then it is that the Alaskan high- 
way will fulfill its true purpose, that for the upbuilding of vast land 
areas the silence of which is only broken by the voice of the trapper 
calling to his dogs or by the occasional shot of the sportsman. 

It is known to the geologist that not far from the road, wherever 
it may be built, there are possibilities for great mines of metals and 
of coal. Partially developed oil fields lie not far to the East. In the 
mountains there are occurrences of gold and of silver waiting for the 
prospector. Many of the valleys, where stock can winter without atten- 
tion, can become farms for the land-hungry farmer. The rivers for 
water power. Permanent settlement has always followed roads. There 
will be settlement for there still remain in both Canada and the United 
States sturdy men and women to whom the production line and the 
regimentation of labor unions is irksome and who want to live a free 
and independent life. To them the road will offer opportunity. 

To the tourist, sportsman, and the lover of nature new vistas of 
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the North will be opened up. On the one hand there will be the high 
snow capped mountains, majestic and forbidding where mountain sheep 
and goats still roam unafraid. On the other, smiling lakes, rivers and 
brooks teaming with greyling and trout, where moose slosh through, 
going from nowhere to nowhere. At one end of the road will be a 
prosperous Canadian town, at the other bustling Fairbanks, the “Golden 
Heart” of Alaska. Before long the wanderer can spend one summer in 
Alaska and another summer in the Argentine, all in the same year, for 
the highway will become an integral part of the Pan-American highway 
system. 





An Inter-American Center 


Extract from a Report to the United States Commissioner of Education 


By JOSHUA HOCHSTEIN 
Evander Childs High School, New York 


HE present report is concerned with the vast network of relationships 

which Evander Childs High School has established outside its own 
walls in this country and in Latin America. These relationships include 
official and unofficial organizations in both Americas; universities and 
teacher-training institutions; libraries and publishers; secondary 
schools and their teachers and students; Pan American organizations 
and cultural societies; and also large numbers of intellectuals, authors, 
magazines, newspapers and miscellaneous individuals both north and 
south of the Rio Grande. 

As already mentioned above, the United States Office of Education 
has helped to call attention to Evander’s work in the inter-American 
field. An additional factor in this publicity has been the fact that the 
school has been serving since 1939 as the headquarters of the Commit- 
tee on Inter-American Relations of the Department of Secondary Teach- 
ers of the National Education Association. Articles published in edu- 
cational magazines, here and in Latin America, have stimulated a heavy 
correspondence and led to many valued contacts. Not the least effective 
among these factors have been Dr. Alpern’s frequent appearances before 
important educational conferences as speaker on the problems of inter- 
American rapprochement via education. 

The following is an account of these relationships for the period 
September, 1939, to the end of November, 1941. It is hoped that it 
will serve to demonstrate how the high schools can collaborate directly 
in the cause of inter-American solidarity. This is a duty which our 
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public schools must discharge as their responsibility on the inter-Ameri- 
can scene. 


A. EvANDER’s RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


With Other Schools 

I. High schools—senior and junior—in 33 states of the Union 
and the District of Columbia have written in to Evander to consult 
either its own Council on Pan American Activities or the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee, headed by a member of its faculty. These communications may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Orders for Teaching Materials. 2. Inquiries on Sources. 3. Re- 
quests for Correspondence Contacts. 4. Specific Problems. 5. Orienta- 
tion for a Latin American Trip. 6. Pan American Clubs. 7. Assembly 
Programs and Other Special Events. 

The above inquiries have come not only from public schools. A 
number have been received from parochial schools and also from 
Friends’ schools, the latter in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


With Boards of Education 

II. Orders for the teaching and club materials mentioned above 
have also been received from 7 Boards of Education in as many differ- 
ent states. 

The New York State Department of Education and the WPA Adult 
Education Program of New York City were among those to request 
these materials and to include them in their recommendations to the 
teachers under their respective jurisdictions. 


With Universities and Colleges 

III. From 8 different states requests for materials and information 
have come for 9 colleges. With the College of the City of New York re- 
lations have been quite continuous. From Evander has been a steady 
stream of materials to members of the Departments of Spanish, Portu- 
guese and History. These materials include bibliographies, newspapers 
and magazines from Latin America, books in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese, maps and other illustrative aids for use in class and for 
distribution to students. 

Similarly Evander has supplied 12 universities in 11 different states 
with requested materials. These materials have been used in classes in 
the Teachers Colleges of these institutions, in courses on Latin American 
history and inter-American relations, and have been added to the library 
collections on inter-American affairs. 


With Institutions and Civic Organizations 
IV. In this group are included 6 different types of organizations, 
which have corresponded with Evander, either to order the materials 
mentioned before, to discuss some form of collaboration in inter- 
American education, or to request information. Among these organiza- 
tions were educational foundations, Pan American business, civic and 
religious institutions, and public libraries. 
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With the Pan American Union 

V. In addition to communications exchanged with the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, Evander has had rather close con- 
tact with its Divisions of Intellectual Cooperation and of Labor and 
Social Information. 

1. Division of Intellectual Cooperation: In addition to the usual re- 
quest for the materials on class and club work, this Division, headed by 
Mrs. Concha Romere James, has asked Evander to serve as a clearing 
house for all inquiries on Pan American Club activities coming into 
the Pan American Union. 

2. Division of Labor and Social Information: An example of Evan- 
der’s cooperation with this unit of the Pan American Union is a recent 
service in obtaining copies of a Board of Education report on the teach- 
ing of Arithmetic in our schools for transmission to the Havana school 
system for use in connection with a similar survey being made by it. 
This Division is headed by Mr. Erneste Galarza. 


With the United States Government 

VI. Evander’s relations with the Federal Government have been 
carried on through several different agencies. 

1. The Department of State: To Dr. Charles A. Thomson, Chief of 
the Division of Cultural Relations, reports of inter-American activities 
at Evander have been submitted from time to time, as he has requested 
the school to do. 

2. The Department of Agriculture: Evander cooperated with this 
Department’s program of lending realia to high schools in agricultural 
areas of the country when consulted on the needs in the field of inter- 
American education on the secondary-school level. 

3. U. S. Office of Education: This federal agency has been supplied 
with 50 copies each of the publications distributed from Evander: “Edu- 
cation for Inter-American Friendship,” “Our Good Neighbors in Latin 
America,” and “The Pan American Club and Its Activities.” As men- 
tioned above, these materials are now being circulated through the 
country in the Office Packets on Latin American Studies. 

Evander helped the Office survey of the Pan American Club move- 
ment with archive materials on the development of this activity, supply- 
ing a complete set of “The Pan American Student,” official bulletin of 
The Pan American Student League of New York, copies of its constitu- 
tion, and other important papers. 

Evander was also instrumental in establishing contact between the 
Office and the Peruvian Ministry of Education from which the school 
received a request for North American materials on secondary-school 
administration and curriculum building, permitting the United States 
point of view on education to be represented in the revision of high 
school curricula in Peru. 

4. Puerto Rican Commissioner of Education: Through this office 
Evander has made available to high schools in Puerto Rico its materials 
on Pan American Club activities. 

5. The U. S. Naval Academy: Evander furnished the Academy in- 
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structor in Portuguese with names and addresses of Brazilian educators 
for information on the teaching of Portuguese language and literature 
in Brazil. 

6. Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs: Its Educa- 
tion Committee requested and received copies of Evander materials, 
which have been listed in the Coordinator’s bibliographies and recom- 
mendations to schools. 

With the Press 

VII. Articles submitted by Evander and others written by staff 
members of the various publications on the basis of materials supplied 
by the school have appeared in daily newspapers and magazines. Prac- 
tically all current bibliographies and publishers’ indexes list the mate- 
rials issued at Evander. 


B. EvANDER’s RELATIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


With Governmental Organisms 

I. From Evander have gone forth informational circulars and news- 
letters on its own inter-American Activities and those in other high 
schools to the following divisions of the Governments of Latin America: 

1. The ministries of foreign affairs. 

2. The ministries of education. 

3. The national superintendents of secondary education. 

4, Embassies and legations in Washington. 

5. Consulates general in New York City. 

As a rule, these circular letters have been acknowledged by personal 
notes from their respective recipients. Many letters have been received 
from ministries of education detailing corresponding activities in their 
schools and telling of cooperative action to bring about closer inter- 
American educational relations on the secondary-school level. 

Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls General have been very gen- 
erous in their help in establishing contacts with their home governments 
and in transmitting communications from Evander. 

Special mention must be made of one Evander newsletter, entitled 
“Inter-Americanism as an Objective of Secondary Education,” that 
brought a great many responses from all the above listed units of Latin 
American governments, and was also published far and wide in Latin 
American newspapers and magazines. 

The practical effects of these periodic communications to Latin 
America are: 

1. Regular receipt of educational publications and materials issued 
by the national ministries of education. 

2. Direct contacts with a large number of secondary schools and 
teachers. 

3. Widespread information in Latin America on United States school 
life and activities, especially on those tending to make the Other Amer- 
icas better known here. 

4. Development of correspondence between teachers as well as stu- 
dents. 
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5. Implementation of our national policy of the good neighbor 
through this “retail diplomacy,” as Dr. Hubert Herring has so aptly 
called this type of inter-American activity in his recent book, Good 
Neighbors, where he emphasizes the great need for just this sort of re- 
lationship in order to reach wide popular circles. 


With Unofficial Correspondents in Latin America 
II. 1. Schools. 

2. Teachers. 

3. Teacher Organizations. 

4. Publishers. 

5. Cultural Societies. 

6. Authors. 

7. Educational Magazine. 

8. General Publications. 

9. Publicity in the Latin American Press. 
10. Miscellaneous Contacts. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Dr. Hubert Herring recommends “retail diplomacy,” in order to 
reach wide circles of people in Latin America. He means the kind of 
people whom official diplomats never reach. Our schools can do a great 
deal in this field of “retail diplomacy,” as this report om one school’s 
efforts shows. The following recommendations are, therefore, appended. 


Inter-Americanization of School Curricula 

I. They should be enlisted in the cause of hemisphere solidarity by 
introducing into them the following elements: 

1. Courses in Spanish and Portuguese, to be taught with Spanish 
America and Brazil as the respective backgrounds. 

2. Courses in Latin American history and geography. 

3. Courses in inter-American relations. 

4. Motivation of all existing courses to make them contribute to a 
fuller knowledge and better understanding of the Americas. 


An Inter-American School Bureau 

II. Each of our school systems should set up a unit with the fol- 
lowing functions: 

1. To direct the program outlined in section I. 

2. To promote and direct inter-American teacher and student cor- 
respondence. 

3. To orient teachers for service as educational envoys on their 
visits to Latin America. 

4. To plan and direct hospitality to visiting educators from Latin 
America in the schools, at meetings and social functions of teachers’ 
organizations and in the homes of teachers. 

5. To develop and conduct exchange of information and materials 
with other school systems in this country and in Latin America. 











Latin America and the 
Post War World 


By ALFRED B. THOMAS 
Professor of History, University of Alabama 


INCE the sixteenth century the exploitation of the raw materials of 

Latin America has fixed her position in world affairs. Today there 
are observable changes in this fundamental relationship that foretell a 
new role for our southern neighbors. A brief glance at her historical 
development will give the necessary basis to estimate the trend and 
nature of these changes. 

Spain initiated the extraction of Latin America’s resources with the 
labor of a subjected people. Externally, the mercantile system emerged; 
internally, land grants established Creole monopolies in agriculture, min- 
ing and cattle raising. The social effects were to restrict but not prevent 
the growth of colonial merchant groups and to create slavery in the 
mines and on the Caribbean plantations, and peonage in agriculture 
and on the cattle range. At the end of three hundred years, smuggling 
and occasional revolt by colonial traders and antagonism of Creole for 
Spaniard foretold a struggle for independence. 

The Wars for independence did substitute Creole landowners for 
Spanish officials, and, by opening Latin American ports to the world 
facilitated further growth of business, trade and commerce. However, 
Latin America’s modern economy, particularly since 1870, stems from 
European expansion of the late nineteenth century. Two effects of this 
association stand out. Foreign capital invested in Latin America tended 
to perpetuate her raw material status in the general world picture. At 
the same time, the rather close connection of this investment with the 
conservative Creole landowners strengthened their opposition to liberal 
reforms directed at the essentially colonial structure of nineteenth cen- 
tury Latin American society. Secondly, the mere fact of foreign influ- 
ence, primarily British and American, introduced modern ideas and pro- 
vided the liberals with idealogical weapons in their struggle. Thus the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries saw new types of political 
parties and movements emerge: the overthrow of the Brazilian Empire 
in 1888; the formation of the Civic Union and Radical Civic Union 
parties of Argentina in the 1890's; the organization of the Nationalist 
and Democratic parties in Chile in the 1880’s and 1890's; the attack on 
the Mexican aristocracy by Juarez and Diaz, furthered by the revolt of 
the Madero liberals in 1911 who were strongly influenced by the ideals 
of the great neighbor on the north. These developments expressed fun- 
damentally the expanding interests of Latin American businessmen and 
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other groups, and proclaimed a new social base for cooperation between 
the three great areas of world democracy, Britain and the Dominions, 
the United States and Latin America. 

The first world war provided the next impetus to these new growths. 
Brazil emerged from the conflict with the first significant merchant 
marine in Latin America, a textile industry, and a shoe and leather busi- 
ness. Argentina began the national development of a petroleum indus- 
try, the YPF. Chile turned to exploiting her coal, timber, leather and 
other resources. Mexico’s constitution of 1917 was essentially a product 
of a middle class, although it contained provisions for nationalizing the 
land’s sub-soil riches in response to powerful Indian influences. But the 
subsequent delays in making effective nationalization, except in oil, testi- 
fy to the unwillingness of the new middle class to support such a pro- 
gram. Other areas of Latin America revealed demands for, and in some 
cases the beginnings of industrial development. 

The depression that came with 1929 repeated the effects of the first 
world war: loss of foreign markets and another impetus to industrializa- 
tion. Brazil for example increased her output between 1929 and 1939 
by more than fifty per cent. Self-sufficient in textiles, she became an 
exporter. By 1937 Chile moved over from complete dependence in 1925 
upon foreign manufactured goods to practical self-sufficiency, according 
to Hanson, in cement, woolen textiles, glassware, lumber, explosives, 
tannery products, tobacco, soap, perfumes, enamelware, matches, beer, 
canned fruit and vegetables. Almost twenty thousand industrial estab- 
lishments employed in 1937 around three hundred thousand persons. 
Argentina tells a similar story according to Schurz: “. . . virtually self- 
sufficient in all lines of processed fgpdstuffs, tobacco products, cement, 
soap, furniture, glassware, shoes and clothing,” emanating from fac- 
tories which with others employ just under six hundred thousand per- 
sons. Mexico required all companies to become Mexican in ownership, 
developed many Mexican owned industries, including one of the largest 
and most modern sugar refineries in the world. In this Venezuela has 
followed the pattern of Mexico. There Gomez destroyed the basis of the 
aristocracy, began the modernization of the country while Contreras 
followed with a program for the improvement of living conditions among 
workers and the middle class. This striking increase in industrialization 
was accompanied by programs and statements of intellectuals, liberals, 
businessmen and labor, the burden of which is less dependence upon 
foreign markets and goods. More industrialization, they believe, will 
enable Latin America to achieve its destiny unhampered by decisions 
taken abroad. 

The present world war is repeating anew and on a broader scale 
the industrial development already initiated. Various factors are con- 
tributing to this end: the loan policy of the United States which, for 
example is providing funds for a steel plant in Brazil; the decline of 
foreign competition with native Latin American industries; and in- 
creased demand both in domestic and foreign markets for manufactured 
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goods.' Thus when we view Latin America in this light, together with 
the political changes outlined below, we shall see that the internal 
change in the structure of her economy is altering the traditional con- 
trol of a landowning aristocracy. At the same time this emerging in- 
dustry will alter in the future the traditional relationship of Latin 
America as a source of raw materials only, to the world. 

What, then, will be the post war conditions in Latin America that 
the present economic and social trends indicate? And, equally, if not 
more important, what part can and will Latin America play in solving 
the larger problem of world peace? Since the internal structure of 
Latin America has historically determined her place in world affairs, 
this changing structure gives us the clue to its post-war role. It is here, 
for a moment, that we must check the wishful thinkers who point out 
how satisfactorily our industrial development and that of Latin America 
would complement one another, if only the latter would develop further 
her raw materials for our use. But Latin American industry as else- 
where has sprung up to answer a pressing need of the people; it is not 
planned to coincide with the wishes of foreigners. The needs of our 
southern neighbors are those of all people in this modern world: food 
for the hungry, shoes for bare feet, clothing for the ill-clad, and houses 
for the unsheltered. 

Do these future centers of industry mean the loss of our markets, 
the growth of antagonisms based upon economic rivalry that might en- 
danger future peace? There is good reason to believe not. The relation 
of this emerging industry to ourselves is weak, for it has not yet pro- 
duced what we may term heavy industry. Rather the emphasis is upon 
consumers’ goods. Thus Latin America will continue for some time 
to buy our locomotives, tractors, grucks, machinery, and so on. This 
uneven relationship is best envisaged when we recall our nineteenth 
century position vis 4 vis England. Then we were creating our industry 
but we steadily expanded our trade and commerce with Britain. In 
short, industrial development in two areas stimulates a greater volume 
of business between them than that which accompanies unbalanced 
economies, i.e., industry on one side and raw materials on the other. 
A brief analysis will clarify the point regarding Latin America. The 
growing middle class there, accompanying industrialization, is embrac- 
ing in addition larger sectors of the population by inaugurating social 
reforms. The Chilean government for instance is developing a policy 
of small land ownership, the personnel for which is drawn from the 
hitherto landless agricultural workers on larger estates. Colombia under 
Lopez initiated a similar undertaking. Agitation for land reform in 
Argentina is well known. The ejidal policy of Mexico is having the same 
effect as the Chilean program. Thus new people by virtue of an indus- 
trial development and accompanying social readjustments are emerging 
from a status of peonage to that of ownership with new demands for 
and capacity to purchase goods hitherto denied them. 

1For details see Dorothy M. Tercero “New Industries in Latin America,” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, February, 1942, pp. 95-108. 
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These economic changes are producing a variety of new political 
parties which tend to fall into two well defined blocs in internal crises. 
The old conservative elements everywhere have associated themselves 
with those new parties which in one way or another give expression 
to totalitarian idealogies of Hitler, Mussolini or Franco. All have cer- 
tain planks in common. Intensely nationalistic, yet, oddly enough, 
they seem to welcome subservience to any of the three dictators. Among 
them everywhere Franco’s Spanish Falange is their darling. The most 
blatant adulation of this Spanish-Fascist cult is found thus far in Peru 
where a Pizzaro party polarizes the hopes of the conservatives. All 
oppose cooperation with the United States and Britain, a corollary of 
their anti-democratic attitude; and all reject programs for social re- 
form, especially those involving the Indian. 

On the other hand the remaining parties, generally democratic in 
character, have combined in the face of every attempt to overthrow 
their republican form of government. The Radicals and Socialists of 
Argentina; the Socialists, Liberals, and Communists of Chile; the 
branches of the Liberals in Colombia have all dropped their differences 
on occasion when faced by a totalitarian threat. The Apristas who 
dropped their anti-United States attitude contributed to bringing Peru 
into cooperation with the other American nations. 

The tendencies of these two blocs have significance for post war 
Latin America. The orientation of the pro-totalitarian parties is toward 
government by dictatorship and encouragement of militant nationalism, 
outlooks not conducive to cooperation after the war. Even with a Hitler 
victory, however, the totalitarians will be under a serious handicap; 
with a United Nations victory, the handicap may prove fatal to their 
hopes. This weakness is their enforced dependence upon a leader, or, 
as it is known in Latin America, personalism. But the economic changes, 
above outlined, are sharply altering in the principal countries the nine- 
teenth century conditions in which personalism thrived. In the political 
sphere, principles are taking the place of hero-worship, so that totali- 
tarian underpinning is already precarious. Testimony to this change 
is evident in the history of Mexico since the overthrow of Calles, in the 
success of the Popular Front in Chile in 1938 and 1941, in the continu- 
ance in office of the Liberals in Colombia, in the known power of the 
Apristas in Peru, in the overthrow of the Herreristas in Uruguay, and 
in the daily weakening of the Castillo government in Argentina. All 
these events testify to the Latin American voters’ ability to discriminate 
between principles and personalities. Accordingly the political trend in 
most of the important Latin American countries toward the widespread 
adoption of democratic practices is so marked that it ensures an ever 
widening participation of the middle class in political affairs, while re- 
forms sponsored by the democratic parties foreshadows the continued 
extension of suffrage to other sectors of the population, such as women 
and peasants still excluded in certain countries. 

In the international field the orientation of the democratic parties 
is the opposite of that of the totalitarians. It is true that these parties 
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have developed anti-foreign attitudes in their struggle for economic in- 
dependence. This antagonism, however, arises from an opposition to 
foreigners who control certain industries which Latin Americans feel 
should be nationally owned or in the hands of their own nationals. 
This antagonism does not imply hatred of other peoples. On the con- 
trary, since their own struggles for economic independence have em- 
phasized precisely human justice, their attitude towards international 
questions finds parallel expression in a willingness to arbitrate and 
cooperate. President Eduardo Santos of Colombia in an address de- 
livered on September 21, 1940 gave expression to this concept: 


“ 


. . . I emphasized time and again the determination of the government 
to be faithful in international matters, as in domestic affairs, to the democratic 
standards that demand respect for treaties and respect for law, set forth the 
juridical equality of independent states, and refuse to accept the principle 
that force is any reason for repudiating the rights of others. . .” 


What now is the relation of this changing economic and political 
structure of Latin America to the larger problem of world peace? Ob- 
viously the history of the middle class everywhere has meant the growth 
of democracy. Equally true, the strengthening of democracy in Latin 
America means substituting a real basis for inter-American coopera- 
tion in place of the necessarily artificial Pan-Americanism that has ob- 
tained between ourselves and a raw material area dominated by a 
landed aristocracy, patterned on Europe’s social structure. In brief, one 
of the most significant trends in Latin America foreshadows an inter- 
American bloc of powers resting, after the war, upon a new social and 
economic base. It is not a grouping that would please those who would 
continue the subjection of a raw material area to an industrial one. 
But it is a bloc in which the Good Neighbor Policy by its application 
in the Mexican oil expropriation case made political equality a reality; 
the loan policy of our government now, distinct from the private loan 
agreements of the 1920's, is forwarding economic equality. 

After the war the Latin Americans will naturally want the basic 
tenet of the Good Neighbor Policy, non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of American nations, continued. It is inconceivable that we our- 
selves will revert in the post-war world to pre-1929 practices. The way 
is cleared therefore for the future growth of a powerful force for peace. 
The political groundwork for this post-war structure in the Americas 
exists in the Good Neighbor Policy and in the various Pan-American 
agreements reached since 1939. For, with the Latin Americans con- 
vinced by the Good Neighbor Policy that we will not use our economic 
power to force decisions in future conferences, but will treat them on an 
already established basis of equality, whatever disputes arise between 
the American nations will, we may hope, be resolved according to 
juridical practices recognized in international law or in accord with 
those precedents which inter-American conferences themselves have 
already set. Sumner Wells must have had this outlook in mind when 
he spoke recently at Rio de Janiero: 
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“For the first time in the history of our hemisphere joint action of the 
highest political character has been taken by all of the American nations 
acting together without dissent or reservation . . . the objectives which all of 
us had in mind have been completely attained and what is everlastingly im- 
portant the complete unity and solidarity of the twenty-one American Re- 
publics has been preserved.” 


On the other hand Ezequiel Padilla of Mexico, revealed the new con- 
fidence of our neighors in his statement in Time: 


“The United States of America has only to fear the oceans. In the lands 
to the north and south, this great country has only friends.” 


What form of world organization for peace after the war would 
win the unqualified support of Latin America? Once again their history 
gives the answer. To them the principle of non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of nations is vital. To them the democratic form of gov- 
ernment has and is providing the framework within which they are 
evolving new and better forms of economic and social life. The United 
States has accepted the first and is fighting for the second in association 
with that other great force for world democracy, Britain and her Do- 
minions. The most natural nucleus for a post war world peace organiza- 
tion is, accordingly, one which would embrace these three bulwarks of 
democratic principle and form. Such a union would put at rest criticisms 
that have been raised to a future world organization which many think, 
possibly unjustifiably so, requires a language qualification for admit- 
tance. Next, by making acceptance of these principles, democracy and 
non-intervention, the requirements for entrance, the way would be open 
for other nations which have the democratic form of government, for 
example, the Chinese Republic, whose struggle for national independent 
existence is as well known and as widely applauded in Latin America 
as it is among ourselves. Finally such an organization would provide 
a sufficiently broad world grouping to attack other problems, particularly 
colonial ones, which may prove the thorniest of the post-war world. 
Certainly the spectacle of several nations within Latin America, whose 
economy is still semi-colonial in character, participating on an equality 
with powers such as Britain, Australia, Brazil, the United States, Mexico 
and Argentina, would give heart to all colonial people who even now are 
seeking a leadership for the post-war world such as the Good Neighbor 
Policy has provided for the New World. 





Goe on both hand in hand O Nations never to be disunited, be the 
Praise and the Heroick Song of all Posterity . . . . Commit securely to 
true wisdome the vanquishing and uncasing of craft and subtletie, which 
are but her two runnagates: joyn your invincible might to doe worthy, 
and Godlike deeds, and then he that seeks to break your union, a cleav- 
ing curse be his inheritance to all generations.—JoHN MILTON (1641). 











Last American Boundary Dispute 


By KARL KEYERLEBER 
Assistant Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


OWN in the land that Simén Bolivar freed from Spain, the final 

chapter is being written in a singular controversy that had its 
origin in the wars of liberation. Over a vast, river-laced jungle plain 
walled in by the Andes, surveyors will peer down the barrels of transits 
this summer as they stake out the new world’s last uncharted frontier, 
the boundary between Ecuador and Peru. 

When two demarcation commissions have completed their task, 
probably before the year is out, a rich but undeveloped area that has 
been a battleground for 111 years will become instead a granary and 
a raw material stockpile for democracy. 

Healing of this South American sore spot at the Pan-American con- 
ference of foreign ministers in Rio de Janeiro last January was an 
achievement that well may prove more significant in the continent’s 
history than the anti-Axis declaration that followed and overshadowed it. 
The document to which six of the 21 delegates solemnly affixed their 
signatures on January 29 cracked a riddle that for more than a century 
had baffled diplomats of two hemispheres. As a matter of fact, it 
marked the first time in the long history of the dispute that the countries 
involved even had been able to agree on a basis for negotiations. Mean- 
while, hundreds of battles had been fought and millions of words of 
argument and legal phraseology hurled by both sides. 

The terms satisfied neither, as is the way with compromises, but 
they drew the fuse from a powder keg that had been a constant threat 
to explode at a critical time and spread war over the only continent so 
far to escape the full impact of the present world conflict. A shooting 
scrap had flared as recently as last summer, when a five-month, small- 
scale war drew the interested attention of Germany and Japan. 

Origin of the long controversy lay in conflicting treaties and conse- 
quent juggling of territory at the time when Spain’s Latin American 
empire burst apart at the seams. Involved was a roughly triangular area 
north of the Marajion River, claimed by both countries but in possession 
of Peru since she gained her freedom through a bloodless counter- 
revolution shortly after Bolivar had won independence for Colombia 
in 1821. Base of the triangle is a 500-mile stretch of the Andes, its 
point is 500 miles to the east on the Amazon River. Spurs of mountain 
wall it off from both Peru and Ecuador and its outlet to the world is not 
through either country’s Pacific seaports but through the Amazon and 
its tributaries flowing to the Atlantic. A backward, jungle land, for- 
gotten by the machine age except when bombers droned over its villages, 
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it has been chiefly valuable for timber but it possesses potentialities of 
great wealth in rubber, minerals, and oil deposits. 

Part of the argument dates from 1829 when Bolivar concluded a 
q treaty with Peru that fixed the boundaries between Colombia and her 
neighbor to the southwest. When in 1830 Ecuador and Venezuela 
separated from the Colombian federation and became independent 
republics, Peru readjusted her boundaries with Colombia and relin- 
quished some territory in the north, but claimed as compensation parts 
of two provinces farther south. Her title to these provinces has been 





nal i buttressed in all subsequeni discussions with the argument that it repre- 
its , sented self-determination by their inhabitants. 

a i Ecuador, however, regarded the territory involved as hers and de- 
; ' manded that Peru confine her northern boundary to the limits imposed 
sits i : r , 

i by the earlier treaty with Colombia. 


Now came a joker. Pending the conclusion of negotiations over 
ek the disputed territory, which promised to be of long duration, Ecuador 
. signed a temporary agreement. The joker was an article stating: 


. Me 
a E “While a boundary agreement is being concluded between the two 
’ states, the present boundaries shall be recognized and respected.” 

_ A new agreement never was concluded. 

va Still another facet of the disagreement concerns the old province 
at’s of Maynas which was until 1802 part of the Spanish viceroyalty of 
it Quito (later Ecuador). In that year the Spanish monarch transferred 
<i Maynas to the Viceroyalty of Peru and thereby effectively clouded 
ass another title. For Ecuador regarded the transfer as being for ecclesias- 

HM j tical purposes only and claimed this province, as being within the terri- 
. i tory she encompassed when the break with Colombia came. Peru 
ries —s ; 

simply hung on and always has refused to consider her rights to 

an- “se 
al Maynas as open to arbitration although some of her statesmen have 
| conceded the merit of Ecuador’s contention. In 1890 Arturo Garcia 

; tried to effect a compromise by offering Ecuador half of Maynas, but 
but : — 

he was promptly denounced by his countrymen. By the Rio settlement 

reat , mr. 
"“ Ecuador got considerably less than half; however, it must be remem- 


tae bered that Peru had on her side the classical nine points of the law— 
‘alll possession. 
Peru’s claims, if allowed in full, would have confined her already 


— small neighbor to a narrow strip hemmed in between the Andes and the 
veo sea. The settlement allows Ecuador a jagged hand east of the conti- 
inde mental divide whose longest finger reaches to the headwaters of the 
: Amazon and the desired Atlantic outlet. 
“a Down through the years Peru has consistently refused to open to 
bia arbitration any matter except delineation of boundaries; Ecuador has 
—_ asked that the whole question of ownership be weighed. There the 
Ieee matter hung. 
pam Efforts were made to have King Alphonso act as umpire at the close 
per of the last century. When after 18 years commissions representing the 
i. two litigants had failed to come to terms as to just what was to be put 
woe before the monarch, the matter was dropped. A similar fate befell 
“™ numerous other peace moves. 
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Several attempts were made to have the President of the United 
States rule on the case. Calvin Coolidge was in the White House when 
one such effort was launched and Roosevelt was there when it ended, 
but neither got the opportunity to wrestle with its ramifications. The 
so-called Ponce-Castro-Oyanguren protocol, signed by both rivals on 
June 21, 1924, provided that each send a delegation to Washington to 
delimit the arbitral portions of the controversy and then submit the 
remainder to the United States chief executive. Twelve years of 
negotiating during which hundreds of notes were exchanged left the 
rival claimants still miles apart, literally. Nevertheless, in 1936 both 
countries sent delegations to Washington at the invitation of President 
Roosevelt, who consented to be the final arbiter. There followed two 
years of frenzied parleys and exchanges of polite but unyielding notes, 
and still no progress was made toward delimitation. The sessions were 
broken off October 4, 1938. 

Trying hard to achieve hemispheric solidarity as world battle lines 
were shaping up, the United States tried again last year. With Brazil 
and Argentina sitting in, a delegation from Washington sought a solu- 
tion but again failed to overcome the Peruvian insistence on boundary 
arbitration only. Far from approaching a peaceful settlement, this 
effort at mediation only intensified the bitterness between the countries. 

Hostilities broke out in July, 1941. Whatever the justice of her 
claims, Peru now left no doubt as to the aggressor in the warfare that 
lasted for five months. Her troops boiled over the border of Ecuador’s 
southwestern province, E] Oro, and from Peru’s modern air fields in the 
north warplanes bombed border towns. On the bewildered native In- 
dians were visited all the refinements of modern warfare, including 
air raids and parachute troop invasions. 

Broken by several truces, the fighting went or until November, when 
an armistice was concluded. The border zone theoretically was de- 
militarized by the armistice; actually much of the territory remained 
in the hands of Peruvian troops, who commandeered its grain and 
cattle. Ecuadorian authorities estimated that 20,000 of their civilians 
were dispossessed and the problem of resettlement of these refugees is 
one of the harder tasks that is going forward now, with United States 
aid. 

In view of the jittery situation in Latin America at the time, it is not 
strange that both Germany and Japan were accused of meddling in the 
border war, “fishing in troubled waters.” Ecuador charged that Jap 
troops actually were used against her. These may have been some of 
the 32,000 Japanese who form a large and suspect minority in Peru. 
At any rate, the charges never were substantiated. 

The armistice lasted until the Rio conference, where Ecuador made 
final settlement of the whole dispute a prerequisite to signing any hemi- 
spheric solidarity document. The formula finally devised was simple 
enough; its execution in a trackless jungle promises to be difficult. 

Peru agreed to withdraw her troops within 15 days to a line approxi- 
mating the eventual boundary. Military forces of the countries are to 
remain in their new positions until the frontier is demarked, Ecuador 
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meanwhile to have civil jurisdiction in the zones which remain de- 
militarized. 

Ecuador receives 80,000 square kilometers in the disputed area and 
the right to free navigation on the Amazon and its northern tributaries. 

The United States, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, co-signers of the 
protocol, will have military observers in the zone until the demarcation 
of frontiers is completed. 

Terms of the settlement were ratified by the Peruvian congress 
February 26 and by Ecuador February 28, 1942. 

Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, whose efforts were largely 
responsible for reaching a workable solution, characterized the settle- 
ment as a “significant milestone in the establishment of amicable dis- 
cussion as a means of settling differences between the American re- 
publics.” 

Not the least beneficial byproduct is the circumstance that both 
countries now may devote themselves to their special tasks in the 
hemispheric war effort instead of building up border forces to hurl 
at each other. These tasks are shaping up rapidly. 

Ecuador already has announced an ambitious program to supply 
sugar, rubber, hemp, quinine, and tapioca to the United States to help 
alleviate shortages in these vital products created by Japanese con- 
quests in the far east. Dr. Roberto Levi, delegate of the Ecuadorian 
Ministry of Agriculture, spent several months in the United States 
investigating our needs that could be filled by Ecuador. The country 
produced 1,500,000 pounds of rubber in 1941 and is hopeful of increas- 
ing the output to 6,000,000 this year if shipping can be found to trans- 
port it. Farmers are switching from cocoa production to Manila hemp, 
tapioca, and sugar. 

Building of 2,000 kilometers of new roads, delayed by the border 
war, was completed last month. Linking Ecuador’s seaports to the 
hitherto inaccessible interior, these highways have turned two-week 
pack mule journeys into one-day truck trips and opened the way to 
getting the goods to the United States market. 

Similarly, Peru by an agreement concluded with the United States 
in April, undertakes greatly to increase food crops while cutting down 
on the cotton that has been glutting her warehouses. Most of the coun- 
try’s extensive oil and copper production already is controiled by United 
States companies. 





From “The Great Learning,” by Confucius: 

After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 


Intellectual Freedom 
and 


World Understanding 


By HELEN JEAN NOLAN 


Report of discussion dinner sponsored by the Institute of World 
Organization, May 12, 1942, Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 


UIETLY, successfully, the Institute on World Organization, launched 
in Washington, D. C., in 1941 by a group of men and women 
experienced in world affairs, has been forging ahead. Defining itself 
as an educational and research agency to promote the study of plans 
for universal world order and enduring peace, it is concerned with 
research and planning, arrangements of Institutes or seminars devoted 
to the problems of world organization, and informal discussion meetings. 
Scheduled for September this year, its Second Institute, to be held 
in cooperation with the American University in Washington, D. C., will 
consider the general subject of world organization, with special atten- 
tion to its regional phases. The first Institute on World Organization 
in Washington, D. C., in September, 1941, was devoted to a critical 
examination of the League of Nations, the World Court and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

A measure of the Institute’s activity may be gleaned from the dis- 
cussion dinner it sponsored May 12, 1942, at the Cosmos Club in 
Washington, D. C. Speaking before a distinguished audience at this 
dinner were: Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Director, American Council of 
Learned Societies; Dr. Halvdan Koht, former Norwegian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. Charles A. Thomson, Chief of the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of State; Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States; and Dr. Paul F. Douglass, President 
of the American University. The subject under discussion was “In- 
tellectual Freedom and World Understanding.” 

In his introductory remarks, Dr. Leland, who presided, emphasized 
that intellectual freedom was a fundamental condition of all other free- 
doms. He pointed out that dictators at home and in the countries they 
have conquered first attack intellectual freedom and intellectual leaders. 

Describing intellectual freedom as freedom to seek the truth and to 
set forth the results of the search, he pointed out that intellectual free- 
dom implies obligations as sacred as those in the oath of Hippocrates. 
It implies knowledge of the subject matter, competence in the methods 
of investigation and absolute sincerity, or intellectual honesty. He 
warned that without knowledge, competence and sincerity the search 
for truth becomes a travesty. 

In the present worldwide discussion of our future way of life, of 
which this meeting of the Institute was a minute part, full intellectual 
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freedom must be accorded to those who are properly equipped to help 
in the study of the problems involved, he said. Thus fittingly citing 
the eminent guest speakers, Dr. Leland turned the meeting over to them. 

The first speaker, Dr. Halvdan Koht, in foreseeing some kind of 
international cooperation and organization after this war, declared that 
it will be a relatively easy matter to continue, for peaceful pursuits, the 
collaboration which the fight for survival has forced upon the United 
Nations. In his opinion, no brand of national isolation can be kept 
alive after this war. The necessary post-war collaboration with the 
now enemy nations, against whom there is an ever-growing hatred, will 
prove difficult, he conceded. 

Actually because the progress of mankind has united the world in- 
tellectually, above race, creed, and tradition, even the pressure of na- 
tionalistic dictators has not succeeded in exterminating entirely in their 
own people “respect for foreign abilities and the feeling of human 
brotherhood.” Though, to his belief, these men and women are unable 
to overthrow the oppression imposed upon them, he is convinced that, 
once free of their dictators, they would happily seek their places among 
free men. 

He stated flatly his convictions as to the impossibility of establish- 
ing any successful international collaboration in the intellectual field 
without the destruction of all dictatorship and tyranny first. Referring 
proudly to the manner in which his fellow countrymen in Norway were 
standing up for their freedom in face of Nazi terror, he said that 
everywhere oppression was arousing “a love of liberty, a will for liberty, 
stronger and more conscious than ever before.” And, in that, he saw 
the hope of the future. Out of this determination and appreciation 
would come free men, the only kind of men, he stressed, who can build 
true and lasting international friendships. 

With freedom and solidarity as the watchwords of the future, “the 
profoundly felt solidarity of free nations will be the foundation of prog- 
ress in all fields,” he concluded. 

Mr. Thomson, the next speaker, stated that the importance of main- 
taining political freedom is that there may be, in the deeper sense, 
human freedom. In the long run the democratic faith is “that those 
institutions are worth living for and dying for which promote the 
flowering of life in individuals.” 

Cultural uniformity in the post-war world, Mr. Thomson said, is no 
more to be expected than it is to be desired since intellectual freedom 
means diversity of thought and ideas. How can intellectual freedom, 
therefore, be said to make for unity of ideal, for solidarity of sentiment 
in the post-war world, he asked? 

In what he described as an oblique approach to his own question 
Mr. Thomson stated that perhaps there has been too much emphasis on 
friendship and goodwill as goals for international relations. In his 
opinion — and cultural relations is his business — the purpose of cul- 
tural relations is not to make people like each other, but to make them 
understand each other. Mutual understanding among people is extreme- 
ly useful, irrespective of whether politically they are allied, hostile, or 
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indifferent. If understanding does lead to friendship so much the bet- 
ter, he pointed out. If it does not, then it has by no means lost its value. 

“Understanding then may be enriched by the diverse gifts which 
intellectual freedom can bring; and conversely in world understanding 
freedom can find that great and worthy goal which it needs for its 
fullest development,” he explained. The Bishops of Norway refusing 
to yield their rights, the educators of China refusing to close their 
schools are among the living proofs that intellectual freedom is the 
basis of our culture. “Holding it, under all their manifold differences 
of expression, the democracies are united. Lacking it, they would never 
have existed at all,” he told an audience well spotted with diplomatic 
representatives of the United Nations. 

The final speaker on the program, Dr. Hu Shih, described intel- 
lectual freedom as the “freedom to tell the truth even though the telling 
of it hurts the feelings of the guardians of the sacred tradition or pub- 
lic morals or common welfare of society.” Socrates, Jesus of Nazareth 
and other martyrs in religion, philosophy and science were persecuted, 
he recalled, not because they told the truth as they saw it, but because 
their truths were considered against some sacred tradition and thus 
contrary to the public interest. 

Speaking of intellectual freedom in China, Dr. Hu Shih said it was 
easy for Chinese thinkers in the time of Confucius and Mencius to seek 
and teach truths because they lived in an age of independent and rival 
states when a thinker exiled from one state could find asylum in an- 
other. Later Chinese thinkers found it more difficult to find intellectual 
freedom under the unified empire in which there was practically no 
political asylum for the persecuted. To him, the greatest glory in Chi- 
nese intellectual history is that throughout the twenty-one centuries of 
unified empire there was maintained a tradition of comparative freedom 
and independence of thought and research. 

There were three periods of struggle for intellectual freedom under 
the Empire in China, he explained. The first period from the first cen- 
tury A. D. to the third century was one in which courageous thinkers 
sought to criticize and overthrow the ideas and beliefs of the religious 
and philosophical tradition of the Han Empire. The second covered 
the medieval era during which the doctrines and practices of the great 
medieval religions of Buddhism and Taoism were subjected to severe 
criticism and courageous doubt. The third included the long period of 
Rational philosophy from the eleventh to the nineteenth century, when 
practically all the founders of the great schools of Rational philosophy 
were subjected to political persecution, proscription, exile, and some- 
times bodily punishment. During the last three hundred years the strug- 
gle for intellectual freedom has taken a more constructive form, critical 
scholars having gradually perfected a more effective weapon in the form 
of a scientific methodology, he added. And apparently, these scholars 
have succeeded in avoiding the “glamorous persecutions,” but the spirit 
of independent thinking and courageous doubting has pervaded the 
thought of these centuries. 

Referring to the international aspect of the question, he pointed out 
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that the Chinese are now fighting a terribly hard war because they 
have always regarded “doubt as a virtue and criticism as a right” and 
do not want domination by a people who condemn all thinking as dan- 
gerous. In concluding his remarks he said he wanted to introduce to 
his listeners a new ally, the Chinese, who love truth above bread, free- 
dom above life, a people thus worthy to be associated with the fighting 
democracies in the common fight for a better world. 

After the main speakers, Dr. Paul F. Douglass, President of the 
American University, who has been active in the Institute of World 
Organization, referred to the new freedom of the American universities 
as a freedom to open their hearts and resources to the minds now 
crowded out elsewhere, sober, sincere, capable men, who can bring to 
us a maturity of scholarship and with it an enrichment of our culture. 
This, he considered, a new epic in freedom of university education in 
America. 





The Delaware Statement 


The following “Statement of Guiding Principles” was prepared by the 

Committee of Direction of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 

and Durable Peace, and generally endorsed by the National Study 
Conference, at Delaware, Ohio, March 3-5, 1942 


S members of the Commission established by the Federal Council 
of Churches to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, we 
have prepared this statement. 

The principles upon which world order must depend seem to us to 
be found among those which men of goodwill throughout the ages have 
accepted as part of the moral law. In this we rejoice. For peace will 
require the cooperation of men of all nations, races and creeds. We have 
therefore first set out (Points I to IX) those guiding principles which, 
it seems to us, Christians and non-Christians can alike accept. 

We believe that a special responsibility rests upon the people of the 
United States, we accordingly (Point X) express our thoughts in that 
regard. 

Above all, we are impressed by the supreme responsibility which 
rests upon Christians. Moral law may point the way to peace, but 
Christ, we believe, showed that way with greatest clarity. We therefore, 
in conclusion (Point XI to XIII), direct ourselves to Christians. 


I. 
WE BELIEVE that moral law, no less than physical law, undergirds 


our world. There is a moral order which is fundamental and eternal, 
and which is relevant to the corporate life of men and the ordering of 
human society. If mankind is to escape chaos and recurrent war, social 
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and political institutions must be brought into conformity with this 
moral order. 


II. 
WE BELIEVE that the sickness and suffering which afflict our pres- 


ent society are proof of indifference to, as well as direct violation of, 
the moral law. All share in responsibility for the present evils. There 
is none who does not need forgiveness. A mood of genuine penitence 
is therefore demanded of us—individuals and nations alike. 


III. 


WE BELIEVE that it is contrary to the moral order that nations 
in their dealings with one another should be motivated by a spirit of 
revenge and retaliation. Such attitudes will lead, as they always have 
led, to renewed conflict. 


IV. 


WE BELIEVE that the principle of cooperation and mutual concern, 
implicit in the moral order and essential to a just and durable peace, 
calls for a true community of nations. The interdependent life of na- 
tions must be ordered by agencies having the duty and the power to 
promote and safeguard the general welfare of all peoples. Only thus 
can wrongs be righted and justice and security be achieved. A world 
of irresponsible, competing and unrestrained national sovereignties 
whether acting alone or in alliance or in coalition, is a world of inter- 
national anarchy. It must make place for a higher and more inclusive 
authority. 

V. 


WE BELIEVE that economic security is no less essential than politi- 
cal security to a just and durable peace. Such security nationally and 
internationally involves among other things the use of material resources 
and the tools of production to raise the general standards of living. 
Nations are not economically self-sufficient, and the natural wealth of 
the world is not evenly distributed. Accordingly the possession of such 
natural resources should not be looked upon as an opportunity to pro- 
mote national advantage or to enhance the prosperity of some at the 
expense of others. Rather such possession is a trust to be discharged in 
the general interest. This calls for more than an offer to sell to all 
on equal terms. Such an offer may be a futile gesture unless those in 
need can, through the selling of their own goods and services, acquire 
the means of buying. The solution of this problem, doubtless involving 
some international organization, must be accepted as a responsibility 
by those who possess natural resources needed by others. 


VI. 


WE BELIEVE that international machinery is required to facilitate 
the easing of such economic and political tensions as are inevitably 
recurrent in a world which is living and therefore changing. Any 
attempt to freeze an order of society by inflexible treaty specifications 
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is bound, in the long run, to jeopardize the peace of mankind. Nor must 
it be forgotten that refusal to assent to needed change may be as im- 
moral as the attempt by violent means to force such change. 


VII. 


WE BELIEVE that that government which derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed is the truest expression of the rights 
and dignity of man. This requires that we seek autonomy for all sub- 
jects and colonial peoples. Until that shall be realized, the task of colo- 
nial government is no longer one of exclusive national concern. It 
must be recognized as a common responsibility of mankind, to be carried 
out in the interests of the colonial peoples by the most appropriate 
form of organization. This would, in many cases, make colonial govern- 
ment a task of international collaboration for the benefit of colonial 
peoples who would, themselves, have a voice in their government. As 
the agencies for the promotion of world-wide political and economic 
security become effective, the moral, social and material welfare of 
colonial populations can be more fully realized. 


VIII. 
WE BELIEVE that military establishment should be internationally 


controlled and be made subject to law under the community of nations. 
For one or more nations to be forcibly deprived of their arms while 
other nations retain the right of maintaining or expanding their military 
establishments can only produce an uneasy peace for a limited period. 
Any initial arrangement which falls short of this must therefore be 
looked upon as temporary and provisional. 


IX. 
WE BELIEVE that the right of all men to pursue work of their own 


choosing and to enjoy security from want and oppression is not limited 
by race, color or creed. The rights and liberties of racial and religious 
minorities in all lands should be recognized and safeguarded. Freedom 
of religious worship, of speech and assembly, of the press, and of scien- 
tific inquiry and teaching are fundamental to human development and 
in keeping with the moral order. 


X. 


WE BELIEVE that, in bringing international relations into con- 
formity with the moral law, a very heavy responsibility devolves upon 
the United States. For at least a generation we have held preponderant 
economic power in the world, and with it the capacity to influence 
decisively the shaping of world events. It should be a matter of shame 
and humiliation to us that actually the influences shaping the world 
have largely been irresponsible forces. Our own positive influence has 
been impaired because of concentration on self and on our short-range 
material gains. Many of the major pre-conditions of a just and durable 
peace require changes of national policy on the part of the United States. 
Among such may be mentioned: equal access to natural resources, eco- 
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nomic collaboration, equitable treatment of racial minorities, inter- 
national control of tariffs, limitation of armaments, participation in 
world government. We must be ready to subordinate immediate and 
particular national interests to the welfare of all. If the future is to be 
other than a repetition of the past, the United States must accept the 
responsibility for constructive action commensurate with its power and 
opportunity. 


XI. 


WE BELIEVE that a supreme responsibility rests with the Church. 
The Church, being a creation of God in Jesus Christ, is called to pro- 
claim to all men everywhere the way of life. Moreover, the Church 
which is now in reality a world community, may be used of God to 
develop His spirit of righteousness and love in every race and nation 
and thus to make possible a just and durable peace. For this service 
Christians must now dedicate themselves, seeking forgiveness for their 
sins and the constant guidance and help of God. 


XII. 


WE BELIEVE that, as Christian citizens, we must seek to translate 
our beliefs into practical realities and to create a public opinion which 
will insure that the United States shall play its full and essential part 
in the creation of a moral way of international living. We must strive 
within the life of our own nation for change which will result in the 
more adequate application here of the principles above enumerated as 
the basis for a just and durable world order. 


XIII. 
WE BELIEVE that the eternal God revealed in Christ is the Ruler 


of men and of nations and that His purpose in history will be realized. 
For us He is the source of moral law and the power to make it effective. 
Amid the darkness and tragedy of the world today we are upheld by 
faith that the kingdom of this world will become the kingdom of Christ 
and that He shall reign forever and ever. 





To a Writer of Headlines 


Words should be beautiful 
To make up for these 

Lost wild acres 

Of forest trees. 


Deeds should be beautiful 
In these headlines 
To make up for lost shadows 
Through the pines. 
ISABEL FISKE CONANT. 
From Christian Science Monitor. 
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THE Destiny oF WESTERN Man. By W. T. Stace. Pp. 321 and index. 
New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. $3.00. 


This is a lucid and profound analysis of western civilization as ap- 
plied to the present world war. It is written by a philosopher who for 
years was an Indian Civil Official. He deals with actualities as well as 
with abstractions. He reveals the Nazis, Facists, and Japanese as the 
avowed enemies of this western civilization which has been so la- 
boriously built up. 

Professor Stace believes that our civilization is based on two main 
principles: “The Primacy of Reason,” as taught by Plato, and “The 
Primacy of Sympathy” as taught by Christ. From this flows the recogni- 
tion of the infinite value and sanctity of human personality which is now 
denied and threatened by the revolt against civilization by Hitler and 
his accomplices. Professor Stace says: “Reason and sympathy may 
thus be said to amalgamate into a single force in human personality. 
This single spiritual force has two aspects or facets. It appears now in 
the form of feeling, now in the form of concept. Sympathy is practical 
reason in the form of feeling. It is intuitive reason. Practical reason 
is sympathy which has become conceptual. It is intellectualized sym- 
pathy. And herein we see how the apparent contradiction of declaring 
first that reason is the crown of personality, the captain of the soul, and 
then that sympathy holds this place, is resolved. It is the single spiritual 
force, compact of both, which is supreme.” 

In a time of confusion, discouragement and cynicism, it is refreshing 
to read a book which reveals so rational and robust a faith in eternal 
ideals. This book should be read by all who honestly are trying to 
understand the nature of the present crisis of civilization —P. M. B. 


Wor p OrDER IN Historica Perspective. By Hans Kohn. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 317, bib- 
liography and index. $3.00. 


This is a companion book, a kind of political vademecum to be read 
together with the philosophical work of W. T. Stace on The Destiny of 
Western Man. Both writers agree in their analysis of the present world 
war as a great crisis of civilization, a death struggle between utterly 
antagonistic conceptions of human values. 

Professor Kohn’s book is divided into two main parts; the first, 
an historical analysis; and the second, a philosophical analysis of Na- 
tional Socialism, totalitarianism, democracy and civilization. This 
second part is of the utmost importance. Nowhere has the crisis of 
civilization been outlined more clearly and more alarmingly. Of special 
interest is Professor Kohn’s analysis of the Japanese character and con- 
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cepts which the other nations have neglected to their own grave peril. 
General Araki, formerly Minister of War, stated in an article published 
in 1913 that: “the Imperial Principle, which is the aggregate of the true 
spirit underlying the very foundation of the State and the national ideal 
of the Japanese, is, by its nature, a thing that must be propagated over 
the seven seas and extended over the five continents. Anything that 
may hinder its progress must be done away with even by the use of 
force. ... It is no idle boast to declare herewith that if there is anything 
that would dare obstruct the way for the propagation of Japan’s mission 
of peace, the Japanese would be ready, in spirit at least, to make way 
with it.” And an official of the Department of Education wrote in 1938: 
“The power for living and growing shows itself perfectly in Japan only. 
That is why the national structure of Japan is incomparable. In this 
meaning, Japan has a style of national structure in which people live 
harmoniously as though they were in one family. And the world must 
follow this way of living of Japan and move according to this national 
structure, and it is the ultimate way of living given to mankind by god. 
After all, the world will follow the model of Japan, in spite of their will, 
because Japan is the one representation of the one power which flows 
through all phenomena of the universe. This power of the universe will 
never end and will become more clear to the peoples of the world through 
the Japanese national structure and moral spirit. It is most important 
that the literature, culture and science of Japan be built upon this 
spiritual basis.” 

Professor Kohn clearly shows that Japan and Prussia have essentially 
the same political philosophy in their allied revolt against western 
civilization. This is a book which must be carefully read and thoroughly 
pondered over.—P. M. B. 


THE STRENGTH OF Nations. By George Soule. Pp. 262 and index. New 

York, Macmillan, 1942. Price, $3.50. 

In closing his remarkable book, “Man the Unknown,” Alexis Carrel 
said in 1935, “For the first time in the history of humanity, a crumbling 
civilization is capable of discerning the causes of its decay. For the 
first time, it has at its disposal the gigantic strength of science. Will 
we utilize this knowledge and this power? It is our only hope of 
escaping the fate common to all great civilizations of the past. Our des- 
tiny is in our hands. On the new road we must now go forward.” 

While Mr. Soule does not refer to Dr. Carrel’s challenge—a challenge 
which left many of us anxiously watching for some move by science— 
his book does, to a remarkable degree, carry the same thought up to 
new levels. 

It is a study in human dynamics. It begins with a resumé of the 
sciences and what they have been able thus far to contribute to the 
study of man. Science, of course, extends from a study of lifeless 
matter at one end up to living organisms, such as man, and, still further, 
to social organisms. Mr. Soule carries his examination on to the newest 
of the sciences, Psychiatry. 
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Considering man as a biological and psychological whole he finds 
that social maladjustments seem to follow a similar pattern to those 
discovered in individual men. It seems to be established that energy 
cannot disappear, it must be used; if not in well directed channels it 
tends to explosive and disastrous manifestations. Therefore in both 
individual and social action we must aim for “goal-directed activity 
in human behavior.” 

The book makes no claim to formulate a plan for international 
order. It, rather, through logical argument continually checked with 
facts, indicates a theory and a technique through which we may con- 
sciously improve all our social relationships, including those which are 
economic and those in the field of world politics. 

Mr. Soule presents his ideas with a leisurely clarity, simplicity and 
scholarship which are refreshing in these feverish times yet the book as 
a whole is stimulating.—M. S. C. 


Far Eastern War: 1937-1941. By Harold S. Quigley. Pp. xl, 369, 
with appendices and index. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. 
$2.50. 

The World Peace Foundation has rendered a great service by the 
publication of this valuable and timely book. Nowhere else can be 
found so simply and completely stated the facts and the necessary docu- 
mentation concerning the actual situation in the Far East. This is a 
work not only by a scholar but it reveals the firsthand information 
which Professor Quigley was able to gather while in the Far East. It 
should be widely read and thoroughly enjoyed as a reliable book of 
reference at a time when American public opinion is in need of accurate 
information.—P.M.B. 


Canapa Moves Nortu. By Richard Finnie. Pp. 216 and index, illus- 
trated. New York, Macmillan, 1942. Price, $3.50. 

Canada’s great hinterland, the North-west territories, is familiar 
and well-loved ground to Mr. Finnie. He knows it as few other writers 
have known it, and brushes away many fallacies which have grown out 
of the inadequate reports of travellers and traders. He describes here 
the geography, history and resources of this region, the Eskimos, whom 
he likes, and in general, the resources, civilization, literature and arts 
which the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of Canada contribute to 
Canadian economy and culture. 

Since these places lie on the aerial cross-roads of the world a better 
knowledge of them is both interesting and useful to all of us.—M. S. C. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PLURALISM, The Problem of Freedom and Organi- 
zation. By Henry Meyer Magid. Pp. 100 and index. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1941. Price $1.25. 

A philosophical analysis of the thought on this subject of Figgis, 

Cole and Laski with a conclusion by the author. 
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Post-War Wortas. By P. E. Corbett. Pp. 208 with index. New York 
and Toronto, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. Price, $2.00. 


Here is a sound book by a sound thinker on a topic of momentous 
importance. We must make sure that when the war is won we are pre- 
pared to maintain the peace. While soldiers and statesmen are engaged 
in the task of winning the war, others who have the leisure must be 
engaged in long-range planning and in preserving a proper perspective 
on the vast problem of post-war reconstruction. Dean Corbett is admi- 
rably fitted for such a task as a scholar and as a British citizen who has 
long had a keen interest in world politics. Few persons have done as 
thorough, hard thinking concerning post-war problems or expressed 
themselves so lucidly and convincingly. All the solutions suggested 
by the author of Post-War Worlds may not seem entirely feasible, but 
they force one to do harder thinking in order to find a better solution. 
Dean Corbett is no extremist and is cautious in his suggestions. He is, 
however, consistently in favor of an international system which pro- 
vides in one way or another for supernational government and control 
involving a surrender of sovereignty and the use of police. He is always 
realistic in admitting difficulties and in pointing out the necessity for 
international agencies to deal with practical problems of human concern. 
His book should serve as a kind of primer and textbook for all the many 
groups in the United States and Great Britain that are wrestling with the 
agonizing problem of a new international order.—P. M. B. 


AMERICA AND THE New Paciric. By George T. Taylor. Pp. 157 and 
index. New York, Macmillan, 1942. Price, $1.75. 


The author of this book, long familiar with Far Eastern problems, 
is now working with the Institute of Pacific Relations in New York. 

The purpose of Japan, he demonstrates, is to exclude from the 
Orient, forever, western ideas quite as much as western power; to crush 
both free and subject peoples in Asia, and to impose upon them all the 
warped ancient-mindedness of her own military class. It is, says Mr. 
Taylor, distinctly a war for the mind of Asia. 

He then reviews the American concept of power as shown in our 
relations with the East. It has been economic and competitive, with 
little desire to interfere with internal! affairs of other nations. Our 
people, he thinks, have little comprehension of Japanese goals and no 
emotional background to fit these things into our experience. 

Chinese, Indians and subject Asiatic peopies all figure in this study 
of American political strategy—a strategy, for us, shot through with 
the doctrine of freedom at home. 

America, though without imperialist designs, must produce a pro- 
gram to fit the facts. These facts include the latent or expressed hopes 
of varied peoples—Chinese, Filipinos, Dutch East Indians, and others. 
It must aim to establish good faith, prepare for independence, liberate 
and modernize those peoples who have not done it for themselves. For 
not even America could survive free if both Europe and Asia were 
totalitarian.—M. S. C. 
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INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION, VOLUME VII. By Manley O. Hudson. 
Pp. 1026 and index. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1942. Price, $4.00. 

The international instruments here collected, dealing, as they do, 
with many problems of labor, radio and new aspects of transit, are an 

invaluable background for legal study of the years 1935-1937. 


Sea Power IN THE Macuine Ace. By Bernard Brodie. Pp. 451 and 
index. Princeton University Press, 1941. Price, $3.75. 
While this book deals specifically with the technical developments 
of naval power, its findings impinge sharply upon political policies. 


PosT-WAR PLANNING IN THE Unitep States. By George B. Galloway. 
Pp. 158. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. 
A preliminary survey, useful though incomplete, of organizations 
engaged in studying post-war problems as they may affect America. 


THE New Economic WaRFARE. By Antonin Basch. Pp. 186 and index. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Price, $1.75. 

A distinguished Czechoslovakian economist traces the facts in the 
economic preparation by Germany for the conduct of economic war. 
The portion of the book most interesting to our readers may well be 
the final chapter on the economic principles which should be followed 
by democracies after this war, in order to preserve our freedoms. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS. A Stupy IN Democratic METHops. By John Day 
Larkin. Pp. 128 and index. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1940. 

This is number one of the International Economic Handbooks is- 
sued for the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


BACKGROUND OF WorLD AFFairs. By Julia Emery. Pp. 318 and index. 

Yonkers, World Book Co., 1942. Price, $1.75. 

A High School text book which in remarkably small compass gives 
the historical backgrounds for the present confused state of world af- 
fairs. The work is excellently done, with numerous maps, charts and 
other interpretive illustrations. 


THE “E1cut Points” oF Post-war Wortp REORGANIZATION. Compiled 
by Julia E. Johnson. Pp. 126. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1942. Price, 90 cents. 

This new volume of “The Reference Shelf,” is intended to be a 
supplement to its predecessor, “International Federation of Democra- 
cies.” It is made up of a dozen or more statements which have been 
printed in various periodicals dealing with the “Atlantic Charter.” With 
its 23 page bibliography, and the charter itself, the book is an excellent 
reference on its topic. 








































Doors to Latin America 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. BAacKGROUNDS 


VENETIAN ADVENTURER, being an account of the life and times and of 
the book of Messer Marco Polo. By Henry H. Hart. (Stanford 
University, Stanford University Press, 1942.) Pp. xiv, 284, illus., 
map. $3.50. 

A well written, scholarly, and authentic account of the life, times and 
adventures of one of the great travelers of history, whose book affected 
Columbus and his contemporaries; exceptionally well illustrated, and 
with a generous bibliography and a good index. 


2. COLONIAL 


CRUSADERS OF THE Rio Grande. By J. Manuel Espinosa. (Chicago, 

Institute of Jesuit History, 1942.) Pp. xx, 410. Illus. Maps. 

A scholarly and excellent account of Diego de Vargas and the re- 
conquest and refornding of New Mexico late in the seventeenth century ; 
by an assistant prc fessor of history in Loyola University in Chicago. 
Am_ERiIco. A comedy of errors in history. By Stefan Zweig. (New 

York, The Viking Press, 1942.) Pp. 128, Plates, Illus., Maps. $2.00. 

An attempt to show that Amerigo Vespucci was not a braggart and 
a liar, but that he had unsought notoriety thrust upon him; told by a 
master of prose writing. 


3. Tue NATIONAL PERIOD 


LaBorR Parties oF Latin AMERICA. By Robert Alexander. (New York, 
League of Industrial Democracy, 1942.) Pp. 47. 15 cents. 

A survey of the rise and development of the labor and socialist 
movement in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Uruguay, with a chapter on “International aspects of Latin American 
socialism and labor.” 

PRESIDENT TRUJILLO. His work and the Dominican Republic. By 
Lawrence de Resault. (Santiago, Dominican Republic, Editorial el 
Diario, 3rd ed., 1941.) Pp. 504. Illus. 

A laudatory account of the man, his work and his country. 

THe CuBan CHURCH IN A SucaR Economy. By J. Merle Davis. (New 
York, International Missionary Council, 1942.) Pp. 144. 75 cents. 
A factual study of the economic and social bases of the Evangelical 

Church in Cuba; with a look into the future. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE ARGENTINE REpuBLIC. By Austin F. Macdonald. 
(New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942.) Pp. xii, 476, illus., maps. 
$3.75. 

An excellent and valuable survey of the political development of 
Argentina from the earliest days of the Spanish conquest to the present; 
with maps, photographs, appendices, and bibliographies. 

THREE SPANISH AMERICAN Poets. Translated by Lloyd Mallan, Mary 
and C. V. Wicker, and Joseph Leonard Grucci. (Albuquerque, Swal- 
low and Critchlow, 1942.) Pp. 73. 50 cents. 
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Selections from Carlos Pellicer (b. 1897 in Mexico), Pablo Neruda 
(b. 1904 in Chile), and Jorge Carrera Andrade (b. 1903 in Ecuador). 
Po.itTicAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD 1942. Ejidted by Walter H. Mal- 

lory (New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1942.) Pp. vi, 202. 

$2.50. 

The fifteenth annual volume surveying the chief characteristics and 
political statistics of each of the governments of the world and giving a 
list of the newspapers of each country. 

THE PANAMA CANAL IN PEACE AND War. By Norman J. Padelford. (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1942.) Pp. xv, 327, maps and charts. 
$3.00. 

An excellent, careful and detailed account of the Panama Canal from 
the original idea to the present day facts; well documented with statis- 
tical tables and graphs. 

A Pastor Wincs Over SoutH America. By Samuel Trexler. (Phila- 
delphia, The Muhlenberg Press, 1942.) Pp. viii, 113. $1.25. 

A report on South American missionary activity of the United 
Lutheran Church, as well as of other Protestant denominations. 

A New Wortp Past anp Present. By Victor L. Webb, Edna Fay 
Campbell, and William L. Nida. (Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1942.) Pp. x, 486, illus., maps, charts. $1.84. 

A unified course in history, geography and civics for elementary 
schools with considerable emphasis on Latin America; with a separate 
pamphlet entitled “Teaching Aids.” 

LaTIN AMERICA AND THE ENLIGHTENMENT. Edited by Arthur P. Whit- 
aker. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942.) Pp. xiv, 130. 
$1.25. 

Six interpretative essays concerning chiefly the response in Latin 
America to the European enlightenmen. 


4. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THe Nazi UNDERGROUND IN SouTtH America. By Hugo Fernandez 
Artucio. (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942.) Pp. viii, 311, 
maps. $3.00. 

A name-calling, impassioned analysis of Nazi activities in Latin 
America by a professor of philosophy in the University of Montevideo, 
the Latin American leader in the crusade against Nazi propaganda 
efforts in the Americas. 

WarTIME Economic CooPERATION IN THE AMERICAS. By John C. de 
Wilde. (New York, Foreign Policy Association, Inc., February 15, 
1942.) Pp. 11. 25 cents. 

A concise, documented survey issued as Foreign Policy Reports, 
Volume XVII, No. 23; together with a statement by John I. B. McCul- 
loch on the “Elimination of Axis Air Lines in the Americas.” 
Economic DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. By Earl S. Kalp 

and Robert M. Morgan. (Boston, Ginn and Co., 1941.) Pp. vi, 66, 

illus., maps. 45 cents. 

A unit study designed for high school students sponsored by the 
Committee on Experimental Units of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; well illustrated. 
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America IN Wor-tp Arrairs. By Allan Nevins. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1942.) Pp. 140. $1.00. 

A digest and orientation of the recent foreign policy of the United 
States which places in its proper setting the Pan American relations 
of this country; with a bibliography. 

GERMANY’S SECRET SERVICE IN CENTRAL America. By Kurt D. Singer. 
(New York, Background, 1942.) Pp. 21. $2.00. 

A summary of German activities in Mexico, Central America and 
the West Indies, giving names, facts and figures; together with some 
Japanese activities in Central America. 

AMERICA’S STRATEGY IN WorLD Po.itics. The United States and the 
Balance of Power. By Nicholas John Spykman. (New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1942.) Pp. x, 500. Maps. $3.75. 

A thought-provoking, detailed analysis of the place of the United 
States (and the Western Hemisphere) in world affairs, by an authority 
on geo-politics; with maps, tables, appendices, a good bibliography, and 
a fair index. 

5. ADULT FICTION 


DeaTH IN 1-2-3. By Robert D. Abrahams. (New York, Phoenix Press, 

1942.) Pp. 256. $2.00. 

The complications following the mysterious death of a consul in a 
Caribbean banana republic brought about by a secret society—which 
does no good to the Good Neighbor Policy. 

Binpwinp. By Stella de Sherbinin. (New York, William Morrow and 

Co., 1942.) Pp. iv, 278. $2.50. 

A well written story of the manifold human problems of the members 
of the Barros family in Buenos Aires dominated by a despotic matriarch. 


6. CHILDREN’s STORIES 


Hore Hacienpa. By Charlotte Baker. With illustrations by Vera 
Neville. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942.) Pp. viii, 243, 
illus. $2.00. 

The story of a struggling family of three Mexican children who had 
lived in the United States and who returned to Mexico to live with a 
brother on their father’s hacienda after his death. 

THE StLtver Birp OF THE ANDES AND OTHER Stories. By Jo Bruce 
Chapin. Illustrated by Ada Bromilow Bruce. (Boston, Bruce Hum- 
phries Inc., 1942.) Pp. 114, $1.50. 

Twelve stories for children with settings in several countries includ- 
ing one in South America and one in Spain. 

Juncte Hicuway. By Gregor Felsen. (New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1942.) Pp. 219. $2.00. 

The adventures of three young American college students in Colom- 
bia working on the Pan American highway; well written for older boys. 
Fryinc DeatH. A Manga Story. By Richard C. Gill. (New York, 

Henry Holt and Co., 1942.) Pp. xvi, 238, illus., maps. $2.00. 

The adventurous story of a young explorer from the United States 
who went to the jungles of Ecuador to seek the poison curare (the flying 
death) used on Indian arrows; well told and illustrated. 
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| Notes 











A Greek-Yugoslav agreement, January 15, 1942, and a Polish- 
Czechoslovak agreement, January 23, 1942, both envisage a Central 
European federation which can ultimately be geared into a revised 
League-of-Nations or some new Commonwealth of Nations. It would 
guarantee its citizens freedom of conscience, speech, organization and 
association, personal freedom, equality before the law and control of 
the government by representative national bodies chosen in free election. 

+ “ + 

The American Friend reported a short time ago that the Friends’ 
Service Committee workers numbered then 150 in France. The head 
office was in Marseilles, the workers, of many nationalities, scattered 
over southern France. They aid principally children, distributing 
food, and vitamins, as these can be obtained, but minister in many 
other ways to the health of a stricken people. 

e * e 

“Learning How to Live Together” is the timely topic proposed for 
the 33rd annual convention of Rotary International to be held June 
21-25 in Toronto, Canada. 

~ * . 

An army of war-prisoners, four to six million strong is now scat- 
tered over forty countries on all the continents. There are three 
accredited agencies striving to look after the welfare of these prisoners 
and interned enemy aliens. They are, first, “the high protecting Power,” 
usually a member of the diplomatic staff of a neutral nation. Second, 
the International Red Cross, centered in Geneva, which tries to keep 
a register of prisoners in all lands, to forward and exchange mail and 
inspect camps for health and living conditions. They also forward, as 
far as possible, bundles sent to prisoners. The third agency is the 
World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A., which has the responsibility of 
providing program activities for the camps. 

a * * 

China, since the war began, has built many highways traversing 
thousands of kilometers, some in areas previously beyond the reach of 
human beings. There is not only the Burma Road, but the Soviet- 
Chinese road which connects with a Soviet highway running to the 
Turk-Sib railway; also there are new roads in interior China. All 
should be of great advantage to that country after peace comes again. 

» ~ + 

A program of rural reconstruction in China has been carried on 
with the help of the Rockefeller Foundation for more than six years. 
The mass education movement is now receiving substantial aid from 
this source, especially the Chinese department of agricultural economics 
and the agricultural departments in several Chinese universities. 

. ° * 
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As soon as the Sino-Japanese war began in 1937 the Chinese govern- 
ment adopted a policy regarding education and culture which is rather 
unique in the history of war and which has not been so much stressed 
by other nations at war. Students and teachers have not been called 
up for military service; government assistance has been given when 
migration of schools has been necessary, and aid also given in trans- 
porting students. During the present hardships because of inflation 
the budgets of the National University and Christian Colleges have been 
assisted by the government. Partly as a result of this government 
policy, the war has not only not diminished the number of students, but 


has increased it. 
« e * 


Prolific India has increased her population in a decade by almost 
exactly 50,000,000—or more than one-third of the population of the 
United States. 

Final computations place the total population at 388,800,000. British 
India’s share is 296,000,000 and that of the Indian States 93,000,000, 
maintaining the previous proportion of about three to one between the 
two populations. 

a * e 

An Anglo-American Caribbean Commission was established in 
March to strengthen social and economic cooperation and to avoid 
duplication of research in the Caribbean possessions and in the British 
colonies in the same area. The commission, of six members, hopes 
also to have the friendly cooperation of independent Caribbean coun- 
tries. 

a e 2 


Among the post-war problems has cropped up the apparently un- 
important one of control of the world fishing grounds. However British 
newspapers bring out facts that show this source of food supply to be 
an important question. In fact the Cambridge University Press has 
lately brought out a book on the “Over-fishing problem.” 

. e . 


A clearing house has been set up between scientific organizations in 
Great Britain and similar societies in Soviet Russia. At a recent meet- 
ing of some sixty scientific societies in England a sub-committee for 
the purpose of such collaboration was set up, and the Soviet was invited 
to send a representative. 

. . . 

One thousand years of first aid has lately been depicted in London 
by models showing the work of the Order of St. John’s of Jerusalem 
which founded a hospital over one thousand years ago. The contrast 
between that first effort to aid the injured and an up-to-date treatment 
room and first-aid depot is marked and interesting. 

e e . 


A former president of the Mexican Commission for Intellectual 
Cooperation announces the establishment in Mexico City of the Circulo 
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Panamericano de México, founded by young people, mostly university 
students, for the purpose of promoting social and cultural relations 
among similar groups in other American republics. 

* . e 


Among the accomplishments of the recent visit of the Nicaraguan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Mariano, to Washington were plans 
for the construction of the Nicaraguan section of the Inter-American 
highway, and plans for development of rubber production for purchase 
by the United States. 

. e a 

As a weapon to resist the Nazi “war against Christianity” Michael, 
Cardinal Faulhaber has widely distributed to German Catholics a list of 
ten commandments. These are an effort to keep alive the sense of 
justice and spiritual strength during the war. The ninth commandment 
reads “Praise light even in darkness, for light ever remains light.” 

a ca e 

The colonial origins of our democratic system as shown in the early 
history of Virginia and Massachusetts is the special interest of Dr. 
Guillermo Hernandez de Alba, an eminent historian of Colombia, who 
has lately come to this country for study. 

«€ . * 


Cornell University will inaugurate this year a Summer Workshop, 
to be held from June 29th to August 7th, for the development of instruc- 
tional aids for high school teachers seeking to impart knowledge in the 
three important fields: Latin America, the Far East, and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Through a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, Cornell will be enabled to invite a carefully selected group of 
teachers from different sections of the country and representing a wide 
variety of interests. During the first year, those invited will be given 
free tuition and there will be a limited number of scholarships cover- 
ing part of the living expenses. 

* eo e 


The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library has announced the establish- 
ment of a special section for post-war plans, data, and documents for the 
use of scholars, students and research workers. The new collection 
will be housed separately, classified and catalogued, and kept up-to-date. 
The Library is located at 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


In April the Department of State requested American industrial and 
educational institutions to employ Chinese students now in the United 
States unable to continue their studies or to return to China. This ges- 
ture is much appreciated by China, especially when added to the letter 
of Secretary Hull to the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs a year 
ago which declared “when conditions of peace again prevail, the United 
States Government expects to move rapidly, by processes of orderly 
negotiations and agreement with the Chinese Government, toward 
relinquishment of the extraterritorial right and other special privileges.” 








Round Table on Postwar 
World Order 


The Round Table on Postwar World Order met weekly at the head- 
quarters of the American Peace Society from March 3 to May 12. About 
thirty members participated in its sessions from time to time. This 
Round Table differed in several respects from most of the groups now 
concerning themselves with plans for the peace after the war. Its em- 
phasis was discussion rather than research, and its members sought 
to record the development of thinking and the exchange of ideas and 
points of view rather than to recommend specific measures and pro- 
cedures. The method of the university seminar was used, with the 
presentation of each topic by a member of a group, followed by ques- 
tions and general discussion. The point of departure for the whole 
series of meetings was the Atlantic Charter, that declaration being the 
most definite and complete statement of official war aims of the United 
Nations. From that beginning the group went on to consider various 
approaches to the central problem of organizing peace on a demo- 
cratic basis, with some assurance of security for the development of 
social justice and equality of economic opportunity. Following the 
meeting on the Atlantic Charter these topics were discussed:—The 
Proposed Union of America and the British Commonwealth, The United 
Nations as a Basis for a Worldwide Peace System, The Grenville Clark 
Memorandum on a “Federation of Free Peoples,” and Postwar Plan- 
ning in the United States. From these sessions, where the general 
framework of international order was the main consideration, the 
group went on to a series of discussions on the possibilities and con- 
ditions of postwar collaboration between the United States and various 
nations or regions. There were five meetings devoted to this general 
subject, and the areas considered were Latin America, the Soviet 
Union, the Far East, the German People, and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Since the purpose of this Round Table was to analyze, clarify, and 
illuminate rather than to draw up a program, no effort was made to 
arrive at a consensus of opinion. However, in the course of the dis- 
cussions certain suggestions were made and points of view expressed 
which the group found especially significant, without by any means 
committing themselves to agreement on them. For example, in the 
meetings on the Atlantic Charter, Postwar Planning in the United 
States, and Conditions of Collaboration with the Soviet Union the 
question of controlled economy occupied an important place. Many 
members of the Round Table felt that there would be a greater degree 
of state control over economic life in the future and that it must be- 
come one of the responsibilities of international organization to help 
turn this control in the direction of equality of opportunity. On sev- 
eral occasions the suggestion was made that much might be accom- 
plished by setting up a series of international public corporations to 
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handle various aspects of international trade. Some members of the 
group were concerned lest this increasing state control bring about the 
end of private enterprise, but there was a strong feeling among other 
members that there might be different types of economy existing side 
and side, and that they might in many cases strengthen each other rather 
than conflict and compete. 

In the discussions of different types of international organization, 
and to some extent in the meetings on the possibilities of collaboration, 
the problem of regional or partial versus universal organization came 
up again and again, in different forms. Several members of the Round 
Table thought that international order could be developed most effec- 
tively by starting with small groupings of nations, these groupings 
being determined either by geography or by a recognition of certain 
common interests. Others felt that to begin in this way, or to place 
greater emphasis on limited international associations than on a uni- 
versal body, would be to sharpen certain conflicts, and thus to preju- 
dice the chances of maintaining peace. This point came up especially 
in discussions of the rising importance of such countries as China, 
the Soviet Union, and perhaps India. Here it was felt that there might 
be a danger of creating an alliance within an alliance, with a conse- 
quent sharpening of suspicion and lack of cooperation. On the other 
hand, the opinion was expressed that the ultimate success of inter- 
national organization might be more certain if nations could begin 
by solving more limited problems and those that confronted them im- 
mediately. In this connection it was suggested that inter-American 
cooperation might be materially furthered by strengthening and de- 
veloping the Pan American Union, especially on the political side. 
There was general agreement that the closest possible collaboration 
between the United States and the members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations was absolutely essential for postwar reconstruction 
and world order. 

Two or three members of the group were inclined toward the view 
that plans for postwar organization could not be made before the end 
of the war, with any likelihood of their being actually carried out. On 
the whole, however, it was felt that widespread discussion of the prob- 
lems of postwar organization could be very valuable and that it could 
be carried on without diminishing the necessary concentration on the 
immediate war effort. One point on which there was fairly general 
agreement was that the American people were already more inclined 
to support participation in an international security system than they 
had ever been before, and that the experiences of this war would be 
likely to give them even greater understanding of the need of such par- 
ticipation. The danger of reaction toward isolationism was recognized, 
but at the same time it was noted that in actual commitments as well 
as in theoretical discussion, the people of this country had already gone 
so far that they would probably not go back all the way. There was 
also general agreement as to the importance of keeping up and inten- 
sifying programs of popular education on this issue. 


EsTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER, Recorder. 











American Peace Society 


Annual Meeting 


HE 114th annual meeting of the Officers and Directors of the Amez- 

ican Peace Society was held at the Offices of the Society, May 22, 
1942. Reports were received and officers reelected. The following re- 
port of President Philip Marshall Brown outlines the work for the 
past year. 


President’s Annual Report 
1941-1942 


During its long and honorable existence the American Peace Society 
has witnessed and has survived many wars. It has never faltered in its 
faith in the ultimate establishment of international order. It recognizes 
that peace rests on justice and that the United States is now engaged 
in a world war in the defense of justice, democracy and civilization. 
The Society is serving national unity and trying to arouse public opin- 
ion to the realization of our world-wide commitments and responsibili- 
ties. Believing that all order, whether national or international, depends 
on harmonious human relations, this Society seeks to promote a better 
understanding among men, both at home and abroad. 

Once this war is over the United States will be confronted with 
immense responsibilities for the creation and maintenance of interna- 
tional order. The Society has organized a Round Table for the discus- 
sion of these postwar problems. Thus far these discussions have been 
general and exploratory in character. A more intensive study is being 
planned. A summary of the proceedings of the Round Table will be 
found in the June issue of WorLD AFFAIRS. 

The Society can be of special service at this time as a kind of 
clearing-house for all constructive proposals for postwar reconstruction. 
Wortp Arrairs, the official organ of the Society, is a fitting agency 
for this purpose. Plans are being developed to build up and promote 
Worvp AFFairs in order that its influence on public opinion may be 
greatly increased. There is great need for a magazine of this special 
character. 

A question of the most vital importance for the sake of future 
peace is the extent of Anglo-American postwar collaboration. If the 
English speaking peoples cannot work together harmoniously to win 
the peace as well as the war, the future of civilization is dismal. In 
order to arouse public interest in this problem the Society will conduct 
an essay contest open to undergraduates in American colleges and uni- 
versities. The formal announcement of this contest will be found in the 
June issue of WorLp AFFaIRs. 

Owing to the prolonged illness and death of Dr. Call, the devoted 
Secretary of the Society, serious problems of administration and re- 
organization have arisen during the past year. They are gradually being 
worked out satisfactorily. The finances of the Society are slowly im- 
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proving — though not permitting the choice of a successor to Dr. Call 
at this time. The Society is most fortunate in being able to avail itself 
of the active and invaluable services of Mrs. Call as Librarian and 
Assistant Editor of WorLp AFFaIRs. 

The Board of Directors of the Society has been greatly strengthened 
Deer. by the election of the following members: Mrs. Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
lay 22 Wilbur J. Carr, William Cullen Dennis, Paul F. Douglass, John Foster 
‘ Dulles, George Galloway, Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Hamilton Holt, 
Sen. William H. King, Theodore Marburg, Albert J. McCartney, Felix 
Morley, Elwyn G. Preston, George Rublee, H. Alexander Smith, Huston 
Thompson, and Henry M. Wriston. 

The Board of Editors of Wortp Arrairs has been fortunate in se- 
curing the collaboration of Professor Benjamin Gerig of Haverford 
P College and Frederick Moore of Washington. Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, on 
Society account of official duties in the Department of State, has felt constrained 
d in its to relinquish temporarily his position as Associate Editor. His wise 


ing re- 
for the 


— counsel has been of the greatest service to the Society. 

“t gaged The valuable Library of the Society has been entrusted to the cus- 
mapa todianship of the American University where it is properly housed and 
whe og utilized constantly by members of the Faculty and by the students. 
nsibili- The offices of the Society have been redecorated and attractively re- 
lepends furnished by the assistance of friends. The room formerly used for 
1 better the Library is now admirably adapted for the use of the Round Table 

. and other groups interested in international problems. 

d with The Society enters upon its one hundred and fifteenth year in the 
ae service of international order with renewed vigor and deep faith in its 
= mission. The task of creating a better international order is a perpetual 


hei one. It demands our best intelligence as well as zeal. The problem is 
=~ fundamentally one of the conflicting desires and passions of men. The 


will be answer is not to be had simply by legislation, institutions, or cleverly 
_ devised systems. It is essentially a moral and spiritual problem. Con- 
cind of fucius in “The Great Learning” long ago indicated the answer: “After 
rection. the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; after the 
7 body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after the 
romote family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
may be country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens.” 
special The field of activity of this Society has been vastly enlarged since 
1828. We must do much more than denounce war and advocate the 
future peaceful settlement of disputes. Our task is essentially the creation of 
If the a new international order. This demands our highest intelligence and 
we devotion. “Peace under the heavens” as Confucius pointed out, depends 
nal. In in the last analysis on the individual in the home. This Society must 
conduct do its part toward the building of the foundations of a sound morale 
nd uni- and harmonious relations between all men. It must count on the loyal 
1 in the devotion of all its members to help prepare our country to meet intelli- 
gently and bravely its world-wide responsibilities during this crisis of 
Jevoted civilization. 
and te Puitie MarsHALL Brown, 
y being President. 
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